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PEBFACE 


The history of an Indian university affords iittle that is 
interesting in the popnlar sense, for none of them has yet 
had time, or acquired tho intellcctuni authority, to hecome 
inwoven in the cultural development of the country. The 
first three Indian Universities were artificial creations of 
Government, intended primarily to standardise and test 
by examination the education proxdded by schools and 
colleges in their respective provinces. Direct teaching was 
a later and subsidiary function. They were essentially 
administrative and examining boards. Their proper func- 
tion, the advancement of learning, was monopolised by 
institutions which Avoro neither equipped nor intended, 
oxceiit to a very small extent, for true university work, 
for most of the students of an Indian college are candidates 
for the Bachelor’s degree in Arts or Science and are attaining 
a standard of education which in Europe is more fittingly 
achieved in the higher schools. In consequence, only post- 
graduate teaching, or at least post-Iutermcdiate teaching 
for Honours, is at all strictly of university type and standard. 
That tho influence of its Indian prototype has persisted in 
tho University of the Panjab is illustrated by the fact that, 
in the year of its Jubilee, out of a total number of 28,830 
candidates for ex.nmination in tho Faculties of Arts and 
Science, only 4,280 appeared in the post-intermediate 
examinations. S 

r 

Panjab Unii’^ersity stands fourth in age among the 
eighteen univeisitics of India, that is, approximately midway 
between the older and younger institutions, for it is a quarter 
of a century younger than the three presidency Universities 
and a third of a century older than the first of the thirteen 
universities created in India during the twentieth century. 
It stands midway also in respect of its original aims and 
functions. From its inception, even as a University Col- 
lege, it sought the direct and active advancement at least of 
Oricntel learning — a very proper aim. It also undertook 
directly one of those spheres of professional instruction, 



namely Law, wMcL have been the traditional care of uni- 
versity teaching, and it also took under its segis another 
of those traditional University studies, that is. Medicine. 
But it has only during the last two decades embraced the 
higher pursuit of those literary and scientific studies, which 
is the true criterion of a University. 

The chief interest which a study of its development 
offers to an educationist is its slow, tentative evolution from 
the artificial form of its Indian prototype towards the con- 
scious achievement of the ideal of which its councillors are 
becoming steadily more aware. However a University may 
originate, it grows only by an autogenous process — ^its 
cumulative contribution to the advancement of higher 
learning. If it does not generate and increase this process, 
it is unworthy of its high estate and is no true University, 
but merely a collection of secondary and technical schools. 
Its twin duty, with the advancement of learning, is social. 
It must assist greatly to train social and political leaders of 
the community which it exists to serve. MTiilc performing 
these duties, it also produces highly educated citizens ; but 
it is not directly concerned with mass education, which is 
the proper function of the Department of Public Instruction. 
It is heartening to observe, therefore, at its Jubilee a per- 
ceptible tendency of the University of the Panjab to place 
its proper duties before those adventitious functions, which 
hale been acquired by it in the past. Every devout well- 
wisher will hope that in its next phase it will adhere resolutely 
to the proper obligations of its status and will gradually 
relegate to more appropriate authorities the activities which 
hinder its essential work. 

The writer of this little history has been admirably 
assisted in its preparation by Mr. E. E. Sethi, M. A., formerly 
Ecsearch Scholar engaged in collecting and examining its 
materials, now A«si«tant in the Historj' Department of the 
UniverAty. Much of the credit but none of the responsi- 
bility for this book belongs to him. 

The reader of these pages, who will be almost invnnablv 
a University man, wd! lealiM: tlial their contents bar e been 
piled from a large mass of documentary material, v.hich is 
iadicatwl aitlu (*ud of tiffs volume. F or the guidance of the 


curious, precise reference is made to these materials by means 
of index numbers in the text. It may be worth nientionin" 
that two bulloclc cart-loads of such documents were obtained 
from the archives of the Director of Public Instruction and 
examined by Mr. Sethi and the writer. The University 
itself possesses few records, especially of its earlier years, and 
one of the results of our research has been partly to supply 
this defect. It has been impossible to recover a complete 
set of the Calendars of the University College, while much 
other useful and even necessary evidence of that period, 
1870 — 1882, seems either to have been lost or not to have 
been recorded. We have sought to supply it from contem- 
porary official files, but these are often skeletal. 

The writer wishes to acknowledge the courteons assist- 
ance of Mr. C.C. Garbctt, C.M.G.jO.I.E., 11. A.,I.C.S., formerly 
Chief Secretory to the Panjab Government, Mr. R. Sanderson, 
M.A., I.B.S., Director of Public Instruction, Panjab, and 
Mr. H. L. 0. Garrett, M.A., I.E.S., Keeper of the Records 
of the Panjab Government, in providing access to relevant 
documents; the present VTce-Cfianceffor, Dr, A. U. ^'oolner, 
C.I.E,, M.A., Hon. D. Litt. (Panjab), in giving valuable infor- 
mation derived from his association of over thirty years with 
the University; and the present Registrar, Mr. Isl%ar Das, 
M.A., LL.B., to whom he has had frequent recourse for 
materials in his keejiing. The writer has drawn occi^sionally 
also upon Jlr. Garrett’s “History of Government College, 
Lahore,” published in 1914 on the occasion of its Jubilee ; 
and more frequently, upon material contained in thi^ Report 
of the Panjab University Enquiry Committee (1933), to which 
lie himself acted as Secretary. He wishes finally to thank 
the Officer Commanding the Airciaft Park, Royal Aip Eorce, 
Lahore Cantonment, for supplying the aeiial photograph of 
the University area, reproduced in this book, and the Officer 
Commanding, Royal Air Force, India, for permission to 
reproduce it. 

Uni vr.nsiTY Hall, Lahore, J. F. BRUCE. 

ith December, 1933. 
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business, but between 1851 and 1854 it was oflucially replaced 
br Urdu in tbe various divisions of the Province, wm o 
English was employed in the correspondence of all senior 
officers of Governrnent. 2 “Panjabi,” it is stated 
Panjab Administration Report of 1851-52. ‘‘ is now rapid) 
falling into desuetude. Panjabi as a spoken language ^ ^ 
losing its currency and degenerating into a provincial an 
rustic dialect, whereas Urdu is becoming familiar to the 
upper and middle classes.''^ So it was prescribed that Persian 
Urdu with the Pei’sian script was to be taught in schools 
under Govemmeut patronage, as Urdu was ‘‘ becoming 
more than lingun franca."* “At present,” wc read m 
the Administration Report of 1854-5G. “ English education 
among Panjabis is little better than a forced exotic, read) 
to wither under the influence of practical life. The great 
and immediate object for attainment is the imparting of 
sound elementary knov. ledge in the vernacular form.” ® 

In 1854 a landmark was established in the history of 
education in India by tlic issue of Sir Charles Moods 
famous despatch, which produced three striking results, 
namely, the organisation of a Department of Education m 
each province, the inaugur.ation of the .system of “ grant- 
in-aid ” for tlie regulation and assistance of educational 
institutions not directly controlled by Government, and the 
foundation of universities upon the model of that of London 
in the three Presidency towns — Calcutta, Bombay and Madras. 
This despatch quite naturally gave a fillip to the development 
of education in the Panjab, where the inrst and second of its 
recommendations were applied, and hopes were stimulated 
that the third would be realised in the not distant future. 

The Department of Public Instruction was establislied 
in the Panjab in January. 183G. ilr. E. D. Arnold was 
appointed Director-General, with an inspection stafi consist- 
ing of two In.spectors. eleven Deputy Inspectors and seven- 
teen Sub-Deputy-Iuspectors. ® A cess amounting to one 
per cent, of the Land Tax was attached to education.' and 
within two years 45G village schook were established from 
this source, while grants-in-aid were contributed to the 
support of various approved Mission Schools an the Pro- 
\nnce. In the second year of its existence the new system 
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presumably preparing students for tbe examinations of 
Calcutta University. It was not tben suggested tna a 
medical department should be included. “ I was opposert 
to establishing the Lahore College, ” wrote Mr. B. D. 
in this memorandum, till the school system had 
developed. The question was mooted about a year ago bu 
the Chief Commissioner wished it to be postponed. The 
medical branch then, instead of being the last, bids fair to 
be the first. It can be started without reference to the 
Lahore Central College, to be amalgamated to that institu- 
tion hereafter.” The Medical College was in fact, 
opened at Lahore in October, 1860. “ The year, 1860-61 
will be memorable,” states the Panjab Administration 
Report, ‘ ‘ for the opening of the Medical College at Lahore. ^ 
The same volume records with satisfaction that ‘ iovi 
candidates educated in the Panjab were successful in passing 
the Entrance Examination for the Calcutta University ” ^ ® 
The Administration Report for the following year, 
1862-3, reveals increasing satisfaction in regard to the develop- 
ment of education. The progress of study has been most 
conspicuous at the three schools of the first grade (Lahore, 
Delhi and Amritsar).” Apart from these, the Report of 
the year 1860-61 had stated that “ in the Lahore Circle also 
there are good missionary schools. That at Lahore, under 
the able and experienced superintendence of the Reverend 
hlr. Porman, is considered the best in the Panjab Province.”^ ** 

It was now felt that an institution for higher educa- 
tion was definitely required. *' The great want of an 
irustitution in the Panjab, where matriculated students 
can pursue their studies in the higher branches of literature, 
has occupied the attention of the Lieutenant-Governor, and 
has been represented to the Supreme Government.” ^ ® The 
necc.«sary sanction was granted in 1863 and in the following 
^ar Government Colleges were established at Lahore and 
Delhi, which prepared students for the examinations of the 
University of Calcutta. = - Dr. G. ^V. Leitner. M.A., Ph.D. 
(hrfcihnrgh formerly Professor of Arabic and Muhammadan 
Lm-w at Kings College, Ixmdon, was appointed first Prin- 
mpal of Government College, Lahore, and Mr. E. Willmot, 
tJ.A., a gentleman of distinguished attainments at the 
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definiteness of Government support ’ can be alleged in regard 
to an Institution supported entirely from the Bevenues of 
the State, at a cost of Bs. 18,8p per annum; and where 
every poor student received during the year a scholarship 
of from Bs. 12 to Bs. 17 per mensem ; nor can he consider 
a Principal, a Professor and an Assistant Professor an 
inadequate stafi for a college of less than twenty students. 
On the whole, the Lieutenant-Governor is inclined to think 
that Dr. Leitner’s avowed disapproval of the existing system 
of tuition pursued in Government Colleges and the Calcutta 
University must have much to do with the unsatisfactory 
results exhibited ; but Dr. Leitner must not allow his private 
view s on education to interfere with the popular discharge 
of his duties ; however commendable may be his zeal for 
promoting the moral and intellectual advancement of the 
people, that zeal is misplaced, if it leads him to neglect the 
primary duties of his ofiice.”®® 

The rebuke seems to have been earned, for the Edu- 
cational Beport of 1866-67 shows that there were 17 candi- 
dates from the Government Colleges for the First Arts 
Examination, of whom only 4 passed, including only one 
from Lahore. Each student was costing Government more 
than Bs. 1,200 per ycar.^ ' In a letter from the Govern- 
ment of India to the Panjab Government, dated 28th March, 
1866, we read ; “ The Governor-General-in-Council has 
learnt with .surprise and regret the very unpromising fact 
disclosed by Captain Fuller, Director of Education, Panjab, 
that College education is as yet so little appreciated in the 
Panjab that every student must be paid for his attendance 
at college and that, if only one-third of the students wcie, 
as suggested by the Government of India, to receive 
scholarships, the remaining two-thirds would infallibly 
disappear,”-® 


The conditions would appear at first sight to the im- 
parlial reader scarcely to promise great success for the pro- 
posal on this foundation toercota Univcisity in the Punjab 

A?'*'’? '^^ten in July, 

1868 hy Mr. (nfienvards bir) C. U, Aitehison, himself a fine 
scholar and a splendid supporter of education in the Panjab 
he mamtamed; »I do not admit that the Panjab CollSes 
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of which the Calcutta University is the mainspring 

Calcutta University is an academic solecism. All the subjects 
of the curriculum from Matriculation to Honours, with the 
single exception of Slathematics, arc such as can be cram- 
med, and there is not a principal or professor (except mathe- 
matical) and a headmaster, whose entire work, if he does his 
duty by his pupils, is not continuous cramming.”- 

If wc allow for a feeling of provincial jealousy, it is 
still plain from abundant contemporary evidence that almost 
everyone associated with the Pan jab colleges at that time 
had strong and reasonable grounds of objection to their 
affiliation to the University of Calcutta, chiefly because of the 
narrowness and superficiality of its curricula and the effect 
which it had of divorcing students from the mentol environ- 
ment of their homes and cultural traditions. 

It was for these reasons that Dr. Lcituer founded the 
.\.njuman-i-Panjab, a vernacular litcraiw' society, on 21st 
January, 1865. Its objects were declared to be — 

(i) The revival of ancient Oriental learning ; 

(n) The advancement of popular knowledge through 
the vernacular ; 

(m) The promotion of Industry and Commerce; 

{iv) The discussion of social, literarj", scientific and . 

political questions of interest ; 

(a) The iv.ssociation of the learned and influential 
classes of the Prorunce with the officers of Gov- 
ernment.® 

It is not recorded that the Anjumaii ever seriously 
pursued the third of its ayo'wed objects, but, mider the ex- 
hortation of its active secretary, avIio called public meetings 
and composed many addresses, the Society established 
alTrec Public Library aud Reading Room, compiled a number 
of treatises and translations in vernacular and classical 
languages, and established an Oriental School at Lahore 
during the first year of its existence.* Similar societies Avero 
founded at Amrit.-sijr, Gurdaspur and RaAA-alpindi. Genuine 
interest was apparently evoked in their objects, Avith Avhicb 
the Lieutenant-Governor. Sit Donald McLeod, cordially 
sympathised. 
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On lObk ,tuno, I860, Sir Donald McLeod requested the 
Director of Public rnstruction to collect and submit to him 
suggestions for the creation and extension of vernacular 
literature and for transfusing into the languages of tlie 
Province the science and literature of the West. “ Dr. 
Leitncr leapt to the Lieutenant-Governor’s suggestion, sum- 
moned a meeting of chiefs, raises, notables and the general 
public in August, and placed before them a proposal for the 
institution of an “ Oriental University ” at Lahore for 
promoting the study of Oriental languagc.s find learning and 
the formation of a vernacular literature.® The meeting 
apparently succumbed completely to his enthusiasm and 
fluency. Anotlier meeting of raises and notables of Lahore 
and Amritsar was held on 11th September, at which tlie 
Doctor produced a scheme for the organisation of the pro- 
posed “ Oriental University of Upper India,” wliich as a 
teaching body was to consist of “ tlie Lahore and Amritsar 
University College.” Lifted on the wings of his rhetoric, 
he declared, ” We shall have, by the establishment of this 
University, a new era, in which the complete results of Science 
and Learning will be imparted to the ^vhoh people.”'^ 

The record of this meeting of 11th September, 1865, 
closes with the following words, “ The Raises, therefore, 
resolve to submit a copy of this plan to His Honour, the 
Lieutenant-Governor of the Panjah for his sanction and 
support, and they hope that His Honour will consider that 
it points at the most practical, and for its vastness, the 
most economical manner in which the views of his letter 
of the lObh of Juno can bo carried into lasting effect.” ® 

The movement was actively supported by a number 
of Englislmieu, including particularly ilr. 0. U. Aitchison 
and Mr. Lepel Griffin, while the Governor-General, Sir John 
Lawrence, had given it his blessing and had promised an 
annual subscription of Rs. 2,000 so long as he should remain 
in India. ® 

Dr. Leitner was resolved not to allow this access of 
enthusiasm to abate. On 27th September he convened a 
meeting of a European Committee of Support, which was 
attended by Mr. Brandreth, Commissioner of Lahore, Mr. 
C. U Aitchison, Deputy Commissioner, Mr. Alexander, In- 
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spcctor of Schools, nnd Mr. Lcpel Griffin, who was appointed 
Secretary.^® This meeting expressed its active approval 
of the proposal to establish an Oriental University and 
arranged to particip.atc in a meeting of “ the Nati%'e Gentry,” 
which was held three days Inter, when they discussed means 
of obtaining funds and arrangements for placing the sohenie 
before the Lieutenant-Governor and ascertaininu the condi- 
tions upon which Government would suppoit it. A depu- 
tation of the Uncvor-.it 5 ' Committee accordingly u.-iited upon 
the Lieutenant-Governor on 13th October. Ho expressed 
his general approval of the scheme, but was “ anxious that 
it should bo very carefully considered, and put forward in a 
moderate and thoroughl}' intelligible form, so ns to command 
the approval and assistance of Government, which he would 
do all in his power to secure.”’ ® 

The raises of Lahore and Amritsar siihscribcd several 
thousand rupees towards the execution of the scheme. The 
Raja of Kapurthala promised a subscription of Rs. 2,000 
per year and Sir Donald McLeod Rs 1,000 per year. Dr. 
Leitner secured the support of a Committee of Orient.slists 
in Europe and continued indcfatigably to draft addresses on 
behalf of the proposal. 

The Lieutenant-Governor consulted iMajor KassauLees, 
Principal of the Madr.issa College, Calcutta, who advised 
caution. “Yon have on the one hand, ” ho wrote, “to 
care that this College should not become purcl}' Oriental 
in the sense hitherto attached to this word in India ; on 
the other hand you have to guard against the errors of the 
English system which is adopted all over this country. The 
purely Oriental system does not much prevail now, and 
IS rapidly dying out in India. The other system has taught 
much to the people of India ; but, being foreign, it has not 
taken deep root in the countr}’ and has made no lasting im- 
pression upon the public mind.” Major Lees therefore 
advised very sjunpathctic consideration of the proposal, 
but at the «auie time conveyed plainly that m his opinion 
it should mediatise between the tiaditional system and that 
which resulted from the acceptance of the Macaulay 3Imute 
of 1835, for which Major Lees had little good to say!^ This 
latter kind of education, he remarks “ has produced a class 
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commend itself to mv judgment, as I deemed it certain tliat, 
without a large infusion of European literature and science, . . 
..the object in view could not possibly be attained, and 
after some discussion that designation was given 

Despite the z"al of Dr. Leitner and the various Societies 
and Committees which he established, as well as the earnest 
patronage of the Lieutenant-Governor, the movement bad 
not been supported sufficiently to warrant Sir Donald McLeod 
in officially seeking the authorisation and assistance of the 
Government of India, It was necessary, be wrote, in. a 
Minute dated 14th March. 1868. to “ show that we had at 
least a reasonable prospect of being able to meet the cost 
of the proposed institution and to place it on a really sound 
and efficient basis. I accordingly wanted to see whether a 
sufficient fund could be collected. But in spite of all efforts, 
funds were obtained only to an amount altogether inade- 
quate. and of these a large portion was expended on schools 
before the foundation for a University had been laid.’*^ ® As 
late as the Government letter dated 27th May, 1868, the 
total sum collected amounted to Rs. 98,794. Moreover 
this sum included munificent gifts of Es. 62,500 from the 
Maharaja of Kashmir and Es. 10.000 from the Raja of 
Kapurthala, which were made without reference to any 
appeal, but in response to an explanation given to represen- 
tatives of the States by the Secretary to Government under 
instructions from the Lieutenant-Governor. Of the re- 
mainder, amounting to Es, 26,293. the sum of Es. 7,900 
was subscribed by Ruhug Chiefs, and Rs. 6.400 by European 
officials ; only about Es. 12,000 coming from ordinary public 
donation. Moreover, of tbeRs. 26.294 raised by subscription 
Es. 12,589 had already been dissipated upon various minor 
objects, leaidng only Es. 13,705 in band. Of this balance 
only Es. 7,337 represented the contributions of those who 
originally wished to establish a purely Oriental University."® 

In 1867 the movement for the estabhshmeut of a Uni- 
versity at Lahore received a fresh stimulus. In August 
“ the British India .Association of the Korth-AVest Provinces ” 
memorialised the Government of India, praying that greater 
facilities might be afforded for education through the medium 
of the vernacular languages, and suggesting the estahlish- 
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ment of a vernacular University for the North-West Provinces 
at Delhi. The Government of India disapproved of the 
latter proposal, and sent the memorial with their observa- 
tions for the information of the Lieutenant-Governor of the 
Panjab. He invited the opinions of the Education Depart- 
ment, certain Government officers and the Anjumnns upon 
the document. While awaiting their replies, he called a 
private meeting of the representatives of the Native Chiefs, 
inviting their masters to give practical support to the scheme 
for establishing a Unh’^ersity. TJiey stated that their 
masters would respond liberally, if a guarantee were given 
that the fund would be devoted solely to tlie purpose for which 
it had been subscribed, and that they had liitherto refrained 
from subscribing because of the lack of such a guarantee. 
Shortl}' afterwards the Maharaja of Kashmir and the Raja 
of Kapurthala subscribed Rs. 62.500’^ and Rs. 10,000 res- 
pectively. The Maharaja of Patiala invested Rs. 50,000 
in a trust account for the purpose and the Rajas of Jhind 
and Nabha each placed Rs. 11,000 in similar accounts. These 
sums were not paid over until tlie Panjab University College 
was actually established,®^ 

Meanwhile the Lieutenant-Governor had received 
opinions on the communication of the Government of India 
from all those who had been consulted, e.vcept the Anjuman 
of Lahore. He then called a public meeting at Lahore on 
I2th March, 1868, to explain the proposals which he should 
put before the Government of India, and to obtain opinion 
and support.®® Six days later the Lahore Anjuman replied, 
expressing complete concurrence with the proposals of the 
European Committee, which had appealed for financial sup- 
port in March, 1867, and disapproving the proposal of the 
British Lidia Association of the North-West Provinces as 
too one-sided.®® 

At the meeting over wliich Sh’ Donald McLeod presided 
on 12th March, resolutions -were passed that a University 
of the Panjab should be established at Lahore, that it 
should be a teaching as well as an examimng Univei-sity. em- 
ploying the professorial system, and taking up the teaching 
from the point at which the Government Colleges leave off. 2 7 
* pne lal:h of Srinagar ntpoes exchanged nt the above 
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The Lieutenant-Govcraor learned that these 

had been misunderstood by soia<^ P?f Shatet 

possibility of a purely Oriental University. Ino da>^ 

he therefore drafted a memorandum to ^,-,5 

impression,® ® and at a meeting , 1 re=olution 

memorandum Nvas fully endowed."-® The 

passed was to the effect that “ while the highc uintiest 

the University be reSTved for tho«e who attain ^ Iggnt 

form of education, which, it is admitted, can on } , i, 

be attained bv tbose posse'vsing a lliorougb ^non lea„ 

Englisb, the University shall also recognise 

literary merit and learning in the case of those una q 

with the English language.’’® “ 

A draft of the proposed letter to the Governmen « 
India was submitted to a large and tborougbly mi g 

public meeting beld at Lahore on 25th -Li>. iLn^cd 
Lieutenant-Governor presided and the meeting was a 
by representatives of several of the Panjab Cine s * 
large majority of those who were later gazetted as , 

of Panjab University College. The draft was accepted, 
subject to certain amendments, the chief of which 

ii) “ that inasmuch as the funds at the disposal o 
the University would not at present suffice to 
defray the cost of a Collegiate Department, power 
should be given to the Governing Body ot tne 
University to expend funds in increasing 
sources of the Government Colleges, provi e 
the system of those colleges was modified 

toharmoniscwiththcprinciplesof the Universi y , 

(«) “ that a clause be added that provision be made to 
duly recognising and honouring proficiency in 
English, though nncombined with proficiency m 
Arabic and SansLrit.’’®^ 

The letter, No. 235, dated 27th May, 1868, which em- 
bodied the amended draft, contains the definite and generally 
accepted principles upon which the establishment of a 
University of the Panjab was proposed to the Government 
of India.®* All previous statements had been partial and 
tentative and were superseded by this document. It ex- 
pressed the unanimous views and" wishes of the founders .and 
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original donors and became the basis of all subsequent dis- 
cussion of tlic sclicme. 

This letter stated that “the system of the Calcutta 
University was not adapted to the educational requirements 
of the Panjab, inasmuch hs it did not give a sufficiently 
prominent position to Oriental studies,, regarded English 
too exclu-sivcly as the channel through which instruction 
must be convoyed, and prescribed a mode of examination 
which was calculated, in their opinion, to raise superficial 
rather than sound scholars ; that the Governing Body of 
tliat University liad recently, through its Vice-Chancellor, 
expressed unwillingness to modify its system so as to meet 
the wishes of the native community and educational officers 

of this Province If Government would approve a separate 

University for the Panjab and sanction an annual grant- 
in-aid of Rs. 31,000, it was proposed (with general concur- 
rence) that the plan and constitution of the University 
should be as set forth in the letter.” 

The special objects of the proposed University were 
'• to afiord encouragement to the enlightened study of 
Oriental languages and literatures, the improvement and 
extension of the vernacular literature of the Panjab and 
its Dependencies, and the diffusion of western knowledge 
through the medium of the vernaculars.” It was proposed 
to attain these objects b}' («) the establishment of Eellow- 
ships and Scholarships ; (6) the bestowal of rewards for 
good vernacular translations and compilations and for origi- 
nal treatises in Oriental languages ; and (c) “ the establish- 
ment of a Collegiate Department in connection with the 
University, or the grant of pecuniary assistance to other 
colleges conducted on a system conformable "with the 
principles of the University.” 

The relation between the Oriental and Eiu'opean sides 
was proposed in the following terms ; 

(a) “ It shall be provided that the examinations shall 
be conducted and instruction conveyed as far as possible 
in and through the vernacular; 

[b) Proficiency in Arabic or Sanskrit, or, such other 
Oriental language as may be prescribed by the Governing 
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Body, combined with a thorough acquaintance witli English, 
shall be a necessary condition for obtaining the highest 
honours of the University, but provision shall be made for 
duly recognising and honouring proficiency in literature and 
science in the case of those unacquainted vAth English, 
provided that sucli attainments are combined with a fair 
acquaintance with the more important subjects of European 
education, such as History. Geography, etc., so far as such 
acquaintance is obtainable through the medium of the 
vernacular . and for dul)”^ recognising and honouring profi- 
ciency in English unaccompanied by a knowledge of Arabic 
or Sanskrit.”®® 

It will be observed tliat the founders of the Universitj* 
of the Panjab clearly contemplated the establishment of an 
Anglo-Oriental institution, of which naturally the first object 
should be to develop the literature of the classical and modern 
languages of northern India, and the next object should be 
to convey a knowledge of essential European learning and 
science through the languages of the people so far ns that 
should be possible while preserving a standard of attain- 
ment wliich should ensure its recognition as a true university. 
We would ofier a criticism not of these aims, which are 
admirable, but of the entire absence of an}’^ practical sugges- 
tion of adequate means to supply the defects of the Calcutta 
system, and also of-the puny financial foundation on which 
they proposed to erect a complex, difficult and expensive 
system of the highest standard of education. 

Phe Governor-General, Lord Lawrence, submitted 
the proposal of the Paujab Government to the members of 
his Council and other experts for consideration and received 
from them valuable practical criticism. Mr. A. Howell 
(Government of the Panjab) administered a cold bath to 
the scheme, ‘‘ Surely,” he wrote, “ it is premature to 
establish the costly and elaborate machinery of a Uni- 
versitj' to confer degrees, when as yet no student in the 

province has come up to the degree standard Even if 

the eagerness and enthusiasm of the people of the Panjab 
be granted, the necessity of a University ought rather to 
he shown by there being a sufficient number of students 
qualified to take advantage of it,”®« Mr. C. U. Aitcliisou, 



Secretary 'to the Govoru'inent ot the Panjab, exposed the 
dilerania involved in Mr. Howell’s note, pointing out th<at 
no student could bo brought to the degree standard except 
by a university, and that the Calcutta system made no 
provision for the peculiar needs and difficulties of the 
Panjab. 

The opinions of Jlr. H. S. (afterwards Sir Henry) Maine, 
Legal Member of the Govenior-Gcnemrs Council, upon stich 
a question demand respect. He defended the Calcutta 
University sy.stcm and went on to say that, “ if this (Lahore) 
University be established, it will be compelled to give some 
new name to its grades, and will not be allowed to put into 
circulation coin which, for some Ume to come, will be 
heavily alloyed, stamped with the same mint-mark as that 
issued by the Calcutta University.” lie added ; ” The 
fact is, the Lahore Univensit}', considered as a teaching 
iustitution, must either become a laboratory for the pro- 
duction of Moulvics and Pundits, or else, from its freer use 
of vernacular instruction, it Avill ultimately shock native 
prejudices, far more acutely than the institutions in Bengal, 
of whicli the teaching is in English.” Finally he recommend- 
ed that ■“ this scheme, instead of coming before us in so 
extremely magnificent a form, should liave been submitted 
in the more modest guise of a proposal to improve the 
machinery for the liigher teaching in the Panjab College.”®® 

Jit. (afterwards Sir) John Strachey also recommended 
that, instead of applying the fund to establish a university 
which would be merely an examining body, it should be 
expended on extending and improving Uie existing Govern- 
ment College at Lahore on the lines suggested by the Panjab 
Government — a pro])osal which was ultimately adopted.®" 

The Government of India replied to the application 
of the Panjab Government in a letter No. 558, dated the 
19th September, 1868, which stated that the general princi- 
ples upon which the proposal to found a University at 
Lahore Avere based, deserved the sympathy and substantial 
help of the Government of India. It agreed to the develop- 
ment of higher teaching in the Panjab by extending and 
improving Government College, Lahore, as proposed, 
with a grant-in-aid of Es. 21,000 ; but was opposed to the 
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estabh'^liment of .i Omvcrsrty ■vrilb powh- of oxainlnnf Jon, 
and Piiga;e&ted a Univ<'fgity for the whole of northern India 
and the Uidu- and Hindi-spcnking dihiriet.*. of the Central 
Proviuct''-'.®*’ 

In hri reply, dated the 12th Xovetnher. the 

Ijicutenant-Oovornor regretted that tlte rcfnpal of a Uni- 
versity by tiic tjovernment of India rsoiild almost rertainly 
qimsh the wlucational movement m the Panjab. which had 
iiecn supported by leading mendiers of the aristoeraey ami 
gentry, who would withdraw their subscriptions. He, 
therefore earnestly bolicr ted that, though the bclieine might 
be defective the w mhes of the promoters, "o far as they had 
been accepted by the Pan jab Government, might be acceded 
to, with snclv modifications ns might be deemed indi'-pen- 
sablc.®® 

After further correspondence tin' Government of India 
at last sanctioned the establishment of the proposed insti- 
tution with certain modifications and conditions,'*® ami 
this sanction was confinned by the Secretary of Statc.^^ 
The governing body was to be a Senate, which should luivc 
power to grant fellowslnpa. scholarships and certificates of 
proficiency, but not degrees, and the institution was to be 
called a “ University Oollcgc." to mark the fact that the 
arrangement was temporary and intended only as a prelimi- 
nary to the possibility of establishment at ' some future 
time of a University m the Panjab. The most imporfani 
of the conditions on which tiiis sanction was accorded were 
the following : 

ff) “ It IS understood that the study of English shall 
not only form one of the most prominent features of the 
teaching in any of the Colleges or schools which may 
be connected ssnth the proposed institation, but that 
both teaclung and examination in subjects which eaimot 
with advantage be carried on in the vernacular shall 
be conducted in English. 

(ti) ■'The Lieutenant-Governor is understood to 
undertake that, although certain subjects may and will 
be taught in the vernacular, nothing should be taught 
which should interfere with instruction in sound princi- 
ples of mental and physical science, that is to ^av that 
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the teaching which Is to be afforded through the medium 
of the vernacular languages shall be free from the 
patent errors which prevail in ancient and even in 
modern vernacular literary and scientific works : that. 
In short, the educational coui'se adopted shall be one 
calculated as far as possible to give instruction through 
the medium of the vernacular in European science 
and according to the modes of European thought ; 
so that, while the Eastern languages shall, as much 
as possible, be made the medium of instruction, yet 
such control and supervision will be exercised as shall 
secure to the students all the advantages of teaching 
offered by the Indian Universities.”^ 2 

The Panjab Government communicated tliis decision 
to the Director of Public Instruction and to the several 
Anjumans which had supported the movement.'^® Mr. Lepel 
Griffin, who was then acting, in the absence of Dr. Leitner, as 
President of the Anjuman-i-Panjab and Secretary to the 
English and Ifative University Committees, wrote to the 
Secretary to the Panjab Government expressing the great 
regret of these bodies at the refusal of the Government 
of India to accord the full status of a university to the pro- 
posed new institution. While expressing the gratitude of 
the nobility and gentry of Lahore and Amritsar for the 
concessions to their request which had been granted, he 
expressed their acute disappointment that the full scheme 
was likely to collapse because of this postponement. He 
wrote that the JIaharajas, Rajas, Chiefs and people of tlie 
Panjab had subscribed funds for the creation of a University 
and were unwilling that this money should be applied to 
any other purpose, however admirable. Finally ho res- 
pectfully requested the Lieutenant-Governor to obtain 
for them the concession at least of the name of a University 
and the power of conferring Oriental degrees and titles of 
honour.'’* 

In Ins reply, dated 16th July, 1869, to this petition, 
Sit Donald McLeod expressed his sympathy with the view's 
of these bodies, but stated that it would be disrespectful 
to remonstrate further against a decision which had been 
reached by the Governor-General in Council after most 
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oarefiil consideration. Tlic Govcrnnicnt of tudia ivna quite 
nnwilUng to authorise a project which was entirely new 
Rndiintricd, to raise to tlie highc.st dignity among edurationui 
institutions a body which was to be constituted on principles 
differing greatly from those which had been lieretoforc 
accepted. The Licutonant-Govcnior informed the Anju* 
mans that lie had therefore replied to the Government of 
India, accepting that portion of the scheme which they had 
approved, provided tliat the popular element, which he had 
ever regarded as a mo.st essential [lart of the foheme, were 
retained ; to which the Government of India had assented. 
Sir Donald McLeod stated that lie intended to cmplo}* the 
Senate as folly as possible in the spirit of the concessions 
made by the Government of India, and he was convinced 
that, if it would show by its conduct t hat its aims were genuine 
and that it was worth}' of confidence, no long time would 
elapse before further concessions wore made and the wishes of 
the promoters were fully realised. 

, Meanwhile, wrote tlie Lieutenant-Governor, the Senate 
would bo free to confer titles such as Pandit and Maulvi ; 
and instruction in Englisli need not be considered essential, 
provided that the instruction given were of an enlightened 
character. Ho hoped that the Anjumuus would not press 
their objections, but would give the proposed institution a 
fair trial.^® 

Sir Donald McLeod's views, ns expressed in this letter 
to the President of the Anjumau, appear to us now to he 
very reasonable. The enthusiasts who had pressed so 
ardently for the immediate establishment of a full-fledged 
vernacular university for the Panjab had never appreciated 
the complexity of their proposal, and in any case, even with 
the financial assistance of princes and chiefs — who presum- 
ably appreciated it far less — ^thc sum which they had col- 
lected for the purpose of achieving it was very inadequate 
for the purpose The Governments both of India and of the 
Panjab had gone as far as possible to meet their desire by 
sanctioning and assisting the establishment of an institution 
which might in time develop into a university such as tbev 
envisaged, that is, an Anglo-Oriental institution in which 
oriental literature and culture and western science and 
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the two years or so of their existence had been Rs. 814, and 
the President of the Anjuinan, in reporting their closure, in 
a letter dated 23rd April, 1868, stated that “ a giant-in-aid 
of Rs. 310 has recently been received from Grovernment, to 
recompense part of the expenditure of the Anjuman, to 
which it is fairly entitled, as the expenditure it incurred from 
the beginning was in the sole hope of receiving aid from 
Government. Tliis special grant was an act of grace on 
the part of Government. Tlie first essay was apparently 
a rather melancholy failure. 

Our next information in regard to the movement for 
the advancement of Oriental learning through the verna- 
culars is derived from the Report of the Anjuman for the 
three years, 1866-1868. ® IV e learn that either the Anjuman 
or the Native Committee for the establishment of a Uni- 
versitj' — which of the two is not quite clear — decided that 
a College and Madrassa of the proposed University should 
be set up experimentally for three months from 1st hlay, 
1866, by the appointment of seven teachers— one in Arabic, 
one in Persian, three in Sanskrit, one in Urdu and one in 
Hindi,.' It was decided later to encourage Gurmukhi also. 
In August of the same year Haulvi Alamdar Hu.ssain, of 
Goamrnment College, and an Anglo-Indian master, Mr. 
Staines, from one of the Government Schools, were em- 
ployed to lecture twice a week, the former on Urdu literature, 
the latter on Physics through the medium of Urdu, to the 
students of this College. In October 1866, a Hindu School, 
lately established in Mohalla WachoVali, was taken over 
by the College at the request of its managers.® Here are 
the earliest origins of Oriental College, Lahore. 

It seems from the ‘‘ Account Boole of the Umversity, 
Panjab, from May, 1866,” that the cost of this college and 
of a school attached to it, including charitable stipends 
to students, was being regularly charged — on what au- 
thority cannot now be discovered — against the general 
fund which was being collected for the estabhshment of a 
Umversity. In Juno, 1867, the European Committee of 
Support discovered and objected to this procedure, con- 
sidering it improper and inconsistent with the statement of 
objects and principles of the proposed Lahore University 


wluclj lia*! bi’f'ii circulatcil in their name, to dissipate tiic 
fund on local solionls. This Committee tlierefore resolved 
at a ’meeting held on 2rul July, ISfiT, that, pending the 
appointment of a Council with full powers to expend the 
money coileeted in the name of the University, no stnn« 
thus eolleoted .should he spent on loc.nl .schools, except 
money collected locally or given specitic.ally for that pur- 
pose. The Univemity account was transfemnl to the Bank 
of Bengal and all cheques upon it wore (o he .signed jointly 
hy.the f^ecretarles of the Native Committee and of the 
European Committee of Support.® 

The Anjiiman School \v.as close,d on 12th .Tuly, 18(57 : 
the College was .still maintai»>ed, hut the annual expenditure 
wn.s ordored to be reduced to Bs. — the aniouui of the 

catimiited subscriptions of the native gentlemen of Lahore. 
It sjirvived. however, for loss than a year, being closed on 
Ist dune. 1808.^" On this occasion a resolution was 
passed by the Anjmnan that, as soon n.s sufiieieiit funds 
could be rai.sed, .Ma<{rn.s5n.s .should l)e established in con- 
nexion with tlie University, in accordance with its prijmiple.s 
and regulations.^^ During the two years of their - exist- 
ence the Oricntsil College and Sclioo] had obtained from the 
University Fund Bs. lO.lOG, while the amount of local 
sub.scription.s was e.stimated at Bs. 1,GG1 a yc.nr — that i.s, 
lo.ss than one-third of the totsd.^® 

When the College ■wa.s closed most of it« teachers were 
ab.sorbcd in Government Schools .and alternative plans were 
proposed better to effect ite objects,*^ for it had apparent- 
ly not been well conducted. Jn the course of a corre- 
spondence between the Director of Public Instruction and 
Dr. Lcitncr, the fonner proposed that the subscriptions of 
tbc native gentlemen of Lahore, estimated at Es. 1,600 a 
year, togetber with an equivalent .grant-in-aid by Govern- 
ment, should be used, partly to employ certain teachers of 
the Oriental College to give special instruction at Govern- 
ment College and School, partly to provide scholanriiips 
for students of Arabic and Sanskrit at tI)e.so institutions, 
on condition that the in.struction provided should be con- 
formable to the principles of the proposed University. The. 
Native University Committee ' shortly afterwards urged - 
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the adoption of this proposal ; but it iras stated in the docu- 
ments Inter submitted by the Anjuman that “ this proposal 
to divert the funds vras not carried out, owing to Dr. Leitner s 
protest.’’ This can scarcely have been the case, for, on 
20th May. 1868^ Dr. Leitner rnrote to the Director of Public 
Instruction : “ I fear the Oriental School is not what it 
should be, and if funds could be devoted to a purpose such 
as you indicate, in a manner that would not effarovchcr 
(frighten) the Raises, I for one .should be delighted. 

Pour days later he expressed his pleasure at the prospect 
that the Director’s plan would be executed, as the scholar- 
ships would add about twenty students to Government 
College,^® (which, by the way, at that time depended largely 
on such stipendiaries for its students !) 

The Director’s scheme was not executed. The real 
reason was not any supposed opposition by Dr. Leitner, 
but the fact that the project of a University was at the time 
under the consideration of Government and it was advisable 
to preserve the whole fund intact in order to obtain the 
largest possible grant-in-aid from the Government of India. 

In these circumstances the first attempt to establish an 
Oriental College proved abortive. We pass to the second, 
more successful attempt. 

The proposals submitted to the Government of India 
in letter No. 235, dated 27th May, 18G8. included “the - 
establishment of a Collegiate Department in connexion with 
the University, or making pecumary grants to other colleges 
conducted on a system conformable with the principles 
of the University.*’ ‘ ' Panjab University College was estab- 
lished by Notification No. 472, dated 8th December, 1869, 
and its constitution and objects were set forth in the Statutes 
attached to the Notification. These Statutes included the 
above provision verbatim.^ ^ 

At the first meeting of the Senate of the newly estab- 
lished University College an Executive Committee was 
appointed and was instructed, among other things 

“ 3rd — to consider .and report the proportion .md 
amount of annual income wliich should be expended on the 
different objects of the uistitution, viz , : 
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(1) cTcammatioiis, 

(2) iclIowsWps aiiJ schokrsliips, 
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(■i) gi'ante-in-aifl to colleges. 
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Er. 0.000 pet to ^ 
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l30dy of nati^^ connection with the CoUege, a large amj 
Oriental School, in which, however, the Ori^jd 
efficient , Im taught on modern and 

language combined with instruction in general 

principles, • 
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“ The Committee accordingly passed a Resolution tliat, 
ni their opinion such a school ought to form part of the first 
year s establishment The method of instruction and the 
class of literature tauaht could be directed in the right way 
by the Unnersity College m a manner which could not be 
eilected equally si ell nere such tuition struck out of your 
scheme and left as heretofore, to the private and undirected 
efforts of maulvis and pandits 

“ It was considered that the best form of assistance 
was to provide for the increase of the professorial staff in 
the College. The expenditure on the Oriental School nould 
appropriately be placed under this head, especially as its 
Superintendent the Professor of Sanskrit, is expected to 
assist m either Enghsh Literature, or Histoiy, or Moral 
and Alental Science m the Lahore Government College. 

" Grants m aid should he made by the TJmversity 
College, either to enable existing Colleges to increase their 
elilcitncv and teach those subjects whicb the principles 
of this institution recommend or to increase the strength 
of the Colleges which do already teach according to the 
Umver-ttv’ College standards and enable them to have a more 
efficient t''achme staff. ’ The Committee, howcier, recom- 
mended that ‘ tlio Government should be earnestly asked 
not to diminish the support it gives to the existing Govern- 
ment and other educational m.sntiitioiis of the Province on 
fhe ground of any grant made to University College. 



I 1 Q 71 wliich was passed by tbe Scii£d.e 
and m tbe budget Jjgion was made for tbe expendi- 
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■with the Univeisity.^ ® On 13th March, 1885, the Chancellor, 
Sir Charles Aitchi«on, who from the outset of the original 
movement had taken an active interest in the University, 
prcpaied a memoiandnm in order to conclude controversies 
which had arisen from allegations that the Oriental Depart- 
ment had not received a fair proportion of available funds 
and that these funds were not applied in accordance with 
the -wishes of the donors. The statements and opinions 
eontained in that memorandum received the general sup- 
port of a very large majority of the Dellows, including all 
the Ruling Chiefs — to whose liberality the University was 
mainly indebted for its funds and endo-wments — all the 
representatives of the Chiefs, and a majority of the surviving 
founders of the University. The rules, as finally amended, 
were passed almost unanimously at one of the largest meetings 
of the Senate ever held, on 6th May, 1885.®® 

The documentary evidence, which is abundant upon this 
matter, shows that the complaint of a few persons v-as 
groundless. On the other hand it shows that a considerable 
amount of money collected for the ostabUshment of a Uni- 
versity had been dissipated between 1865 and 1868 upon an 
iU-considcred and unsatisfactory scheme, which was not 
related to the project of a University.®^ Behind the 
complaint in fact, lay the desire of a few persons that the 
Universitv .should be merclv, or almost entirely, an institu- 
tion of Oriental learning — a proposal which the great majori- 
ty of donors and subscribers would never have approved, 
which the Panjab Government ■would never have proposed 
and the Government of India would never have sanctioned. 
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CHAPTER III 

Pan JAB Universii'Y College-'^' 

1870—1882 
(t) Its Operations 

Tlie efforts of its promoters, continued for five years, 
had been rewarded by Notification No. 472, of the Govern- 
ment of India, dated 8th December, 1869, which sanctioned 
the establishment of a University College at Lahore and 
published its first statutes. Panjab University College, 
thus authorised, was to have three special objects, namel}^ : 

{{) To promote the diffusion of European science, as 
far as possible through, the medium of the vernacular 
languages of the Panjab and the improvement and extension 
of vernacular literature generally ; 

{ii) “ To afford encouragement to the enlightened study 
of Eastern classical languages and literature ; 

{Hi) “ To associate the learned and influential classes 
of the Province with the officers of Government in the pro- 
motion and supervision of popular education.” ^ 

The University College was also to perform a threefold 
function ; it was to be a teaching body, an examining body 
and a learned societ3^ It was to be governed by a Senate, 
consisting of the promoters of the Oriental movement, 
persons eminent for their literary attainments, and cx-ojficio 
members to be appointed by Government. The Senate was 
to have power to appoint teachers and to confer fellowships 
and scTiolarships. It was to be, with the educational officers 
of Government, the consulting body in all matters of public 
instruction, including primary education.^ 

*In tlio N'otifieation, dated Sth Decombor, ISBO, ifc was styled 
Lahore University CoHogo, ” (Pnnjab Govornmont Gazette, No. 472 , 
page 1,442). But at tlio request of the Senato, tho Lionteuant-Govoraor 
on 27th Juno, 1870, approved tho change of title to “I’nnjah Unirorsity 
College. " (Panjab Qovcrjiinont Gazette, 1870, No. 335, page 695.). 
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With such an incomplete and general constitution 
Punjab University College entered existence on 11th Jan- 
uary, 1870. and began immediately to develop the implica- 
tions of its sanction, so far as its resources permitted. 

The Senate, at its first meeting on this date, appointed 
an Executive Committee (Sjmdicate) and in the course oi 
that year established the Oriental College, as ive have seen 
in the previous chapter. It also affiliated the Lahore Medical 
School, which had been established m 1860, and laid down 
rules for the future conduct of its examinations.^ 

English and vernacular classes in Law were also insti- 
tnted in 1870. though the first examination in Law was not 
held until 1874. In the Educational Report of 1873-74, 
the Officiating Registrar, Mr. B. W. Parker, wrote ; As 
yet no examinations in Law have been held by the Panjab 
University College, hut now the exammations for Pleaders 
and hlniditars in the Panjab have been made over to the 
Paiijab Umversity College under the new rules issued on the 
subject by the Chief Court. The first and final examinations 
in Law will he held by the Panjab Umversity College in 
November next. Candidates passing the first examination 
in Law will be admitted as Mukhtars and those who succeed 
in passing the final examination m Law will be admitted as 
Pleaders of second (lower) grade, and after 5 years’ practice 
will be admitted as Pleaders of first grade (Chief Court 
Pleaders).’’^ 

In October, 1871, exammations were first held for the 
award of certificates of Matriculation and of the Eirst Arts 
Standard, which corresponded, vrith some modifications, 
with those of the University of Calcutta, and also for the 
diplomas of Mauhd, Munshi and Pandit, and in Medicine. ® 

Scholaisiiips, varying in amount fiom Rs. 8 to Rs. 20 
per month, of a total value of Rs. 8,400, were granted by 
the College during the year 1871-72 to students of the Lahore 
and Dcllu Cfeilcgcs, who had passed the Entrance and Eirst 
Arts Examinations at Lahore, ^lost of the students of 
received stipends; those who had passed 
the -Midcrie Examination rccMved Rs. 10 per month each ; 
lose who had passed the Lower Exiimmation received 
vS. < pet month, and a few others received Rs. 5 per 
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moiitli. Besides tliese stipends, prizes of a total value of 
Ks. 1,250 were awarded to successful candidates in tlie 
Oriental Examination in that year.® 

Various munificent donations had been made to the 
University College notably by the Slaliarajas of Kashmir 
and Patiala, the Kaja of Kapurthala, and others, for the 
endowment of fellowships and scholarships. These enabled 
the Senate, during the year, 1871-72, to offer for competition 
the following National Scholarships and Fellowships : the 
McLeod-Kashmir Sanskrit Fellowship, of Rs. 100 per month ; 
the McLeod'Panjab Fellowship, of Rs. 100 per month; 
the Jullundur Medical Fellowship, of Rs. 100 per month ; 
the McLeod-Kapurthala Annual Prize of Rs. 1,000, for 
National Science ; and the Patiala Translatorhsip of Rs. 06 
per month. A sum of Rs. 1,000 was allotted -to provide 
rewards for authors and compilers, and Rs. 1,730 was pro- 
vided for printing approved books, ’ 

In short, the energy of its first governors, assisted by 
the beneficence of its founders and endowers, achieved much 
in this first year of its existence to realise the aims prescribed 
for the new University College. It had a name, but yet 
scarcely a local habitation, for its affairs were conducted in a 
room in Government College, Lahore, and its cliief executive 
officer was Dr. Leitner, Principal of that College. Its teach- 
ing was conducted in the two Government Colleges, at Lahore 
and Delhi, Oriental College and the Law School. 

A difficulty of another kind at once arose, which was 
to continue and to become more vexatious, so long as the 
power to confer degrees was withheld from Panjab University 
College. It assisted the two Government Colleges by granting 
to certain of their students scholarships, which were addi- 
tional to the number of stipends granted directl}^ by Govern- 
ment. In consequence the numbers of students at these 
tsvo colleges increased after the establishment of University 
College, because they were nearly all stipendiaries in those 
early days of higher education in the Panjab. These 
scholarships had hitherto been awarded on the results of 
examinations of Calcutta University, but by the existing 
rules, students who held such scholarships were required 
to take the examinations of Panjab University College, and 
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all future Scliolarslups were for competition only in tbese 
latter examinations. 

It was certain that students %\ould be reluctant to 
present themselves for examination by Panjab University 
College, rather than by Calcutta Umversity, so long as 
Panjab lacked the authority to confer degrees. So they 
were in the unhappv situation, that they needed to compete 
in the examinations of Calcutta University, if they wished 
to obtain a degree, and of Punjab University College, if they 
wished to obtain a scholur&hip — which for most of them was 
essential. In that case, moreover, they were required to 
pay two fees for examination at each grade. 

This duplication of examinations was deplorable in all 
respects. At first the courses of study of Calcutta and 
Panjah difiered, but in 1873 the Panjab curriculum was 
assimilated to that of Calcutta, although the agitators for a 
local University had laid special stress upon the unsuitability 
of the Calcutta system for the Panjab. *' The Calcutta 
Universit}’,’’ w rote Hr. J. G. Corderj’. the Officiating Director 
of Public Instruction, in the Panjab Educational Report, 
1871-2, “ had hitherto required a minute knowledge of 
certain prescribed text-books ; the Panjab University 
College aimed rather at testing the candidate’s general 
knowledge of the language he takes up, or his knowledge of 
the subject he professes to have studied.”® In any case, 
the approximation of the two curricula did not remove the 
pernicious system of dual examinations, each taken for a 
different practical reason. Mr. C. Pearson, Officiating Princi- 
pal of Government College, Lahore, complained that “ the 
chief defect of our administration at the present time is a 
want of steady and continuous work, ow ing to the unsettled 
state of our relations to the two Uni% ersities and too frequent 
examinations.''' » yir. J. Sime. Principal of Govommeiit 
College, Dtdhi, similarly regarded the want of undivided 
concentration in the work of Calcutta University as quite 
sufficient to account for the bad appearance of our candidates 
before that institution.”^® 

The figures for the examinations in that year were 
Of 21 candidates for the First 
Arts Examination only font passed, and none in the First 
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Division ; of 81 candidates for Entrance 33 passed, only 
four' in the First Division.^^ 

While Fanjab University College was without the 
power to confer degrees, it was impossible to overcome this 
evil, which must have reduced teachers to the exasperating 
necessity of cramming their students for two parallel but 
difierent series of examinations, which occurred at different 
times of the year and must have well nigh ruined systematic 
education. But in 1873-4 the Panjab Goverimient and 
University College attempted to devise a scheme which 
would reduce, since it could not remove, the evil.i® It was 
arranged that in future the following examinations should be 
held in the Faculty of Arts ; 

{{) The Entrance Examination which would correspond 
with that of Calcutta ; 

(f?) the Proficiency in Arts Examination, which would 
be parallel to the First Arts Examination of Calcutta ; 

(in) the Higher Proficiency Examination, which would 
correspond with the B. A. Examination of Calcutta. A 
special feature of this series of examinations was that, except 
in the highest, English was not compulsory, '^3 

Panjab University College held its examinations in April 
— in itself a very suitable time. But the Government of 
India had refused to allow it to confer degrees and had order- 
ed that courses in the Government Colleges of the Panjab 
should be adapted to prepare students for the examinations 
of Calcutta University. It had also ruled that only a certain 
proportion of the students who had qualified in the Entrance 
and First Arts Examinations of that University should 
receive Government Scholarships. At the same time Panjab 
University College offered scholarships to a certain proportion 
of the students who passed its examinations. Since a 
scholarship was absolutely necessary to the great majority 
of students in order to pursue their work at ail, it became 
practically necessary for the Government Colleges to prepare 
students for both series of examinations. Worse still ; when 
the First Year Class at these colleges had fairly settled to 
their work, it was intermixed by the influx of new men, who 
had been enabled to join because they liad just won scholar- 
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skips afc the Panjab University College Entrance Examina- 
tion, Even the assimilation of the two courses of study 
did not remove this evil ; so it was arranged that the two 
scries of examinations should be held about same tiine.^* 


It was impossible to overcome all the difficulties of this 
dual system. In 1873-4 Mr. W. T. Lindsay, Officiating 
Principal of Government College, Lahore, (which apparently 
experienced at this time a series of rapid changes of control) 
complained, very reasonably, that the revised scheme of 
Panjab University College examinations would entail much 
additional labour upon his staff, since the standard required 
in those examinations was higher in each subject than that 
of Calcutta, though fewer subjects were required. iVs stu- 
dents were allowed a choice of subjects, the higher standard 
had to be maintained in all.^® 


In the previous year, 1S72-3, i\Ir. Lindsay had been 
provoked by the perplexities of his duty to recommend the 
complete separation of Government College from Panjab 
University Coiiege. Since his argument illustrates an 
attitude and a problem, which to-day still present difficulty 
in the University, his fulmination deserves to be recorded at 
some length, “ The Panjab University College not being a 
Government institution,” ho wrote, “(but merely oneof many 
supported by a grant-in-aid), nor even designed to carry 
out the Imperial Educational policy, it is difficult to under- 
stand why its examinations (any more than those of any 
other grant-in-aid institutions) should ever have been per- 
mitted to interfere with the work which the Government 
College was established to carry on in combination with the 
Calcutta University only, and which I conceive it is the duty 
of Government servants both to perform loyally and to 
allow no other work to interfere with, however great per- 
sonal interest they feel for such other work. . . I am not aware 
of any Governtnent sanction for the abnormal and unsatis- 
factq^ connection of tbe Government College with a grant- 
m-aid institution like the Panjab University College— a 
connection which appears to me to have been effected with 

! W to establish 

ment the policy of tbe Supreme Govern- ' 

ment *with respect to tlie ColWe. 



“ This policy, as defined in Despatches i?o. 49, dated 
19th July, 1854,* para. 62, and No. 4, dated 7th April, 1859. 
piira.46, contemplates theperfectly separate and independent 
existence of all Government and State-aided institutions, 
with a view to tlie eventual closing of the former, wlien the 
latter can be safely entrusted with the exclusive work of 
education ; but it must be obviously impossible to carry 
otit this policy, if aided institutions are allowed, in addition 
to their grants, to command tlie free use of Government 
teachers and buildings for the tuition and examination of 
their pupils. This is the case with the Panjab Univeristy 
College, which receives the maximum amount of a grant-in- 
aid, and ouglit therefore, like other State-aided institutions, 
to provide its own buildings and staff of teachers. ..The 
use b}* the Panjab University College of the Government 
College and teaching staff is tantamount to an indirect 
addition to its grant-in-aid, already at a maximum, and is, 
moreover, somewhat unjust to the Government officers 
concerned. The simple but effectual remedy for the various 
evils pointed out is complete separation of the l^anjab Uni- 
versity College and Government College, as being institu- 
tions founded for different purposes and conducted on 
diSerent principles.'’^® 

In his report in the following year, 1873-4, Mr. Lindsay 
returns to the charge. *’ The Panjab University College, ” 
he writes, “ is a vastly greater gainer than this College by. 
existing arrangements, the burden of which falls on the 
teaching staff, who arc obliged miens vokns to work gratui- 
tously for an institution which can afford and is bound, like 
all other institutions receiving a grant-in-aid, to provide its 
own teachers, actual teaching, and not the holding of opposi- 
tion examinations to the Government (Calcutta) University, 
being the evident object for which grant-in-aid institutions 
are desired to be encouraged in the Educational Des- 
patches.’'^’ 

Even at this distance of time -wo feel much s 3 -mpathy 
for the harassed Principal, who had come from England in 
1870 to be Professor of hlathematics at Government College, 

*Tlic famous educational despatch of Sir Charles Wood, President 
of the Board of Control of the East India Company. 
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atious. -Vs soon as Panjab University College should inspire 
sufficient confidence, the Government of India would grant 
it the full authority of a University. It was the plain duty 
of evervone concerned with Punjab University College to 
establish that confidence as soon as possible.^ ^ 

There was no doubt of the excessive inconvenience of 
the dual system of examinations. Principals continued to 
bewail it, until it was removed by the establishment of the 
University of the Panjah in 1882. For example, the Princi- 
pal of Government College, Delhi, ivrites in 1874-5 : “ The 
aims and requirements of the two systems diSer very con- 
siderably, and it is only by the greater latitude in the choice 
of subjects enjoyed under the Panjab University scheme 
that the two can be worked simultaneously at all. Then 
the mental strain of two exhaustive and protracted 
e.xammations must be severely felt, at least if they follow 
each other at no great interval, and on the other hand, if 
the interval he considerable, the session is practically cur- 
tailed, as at present, to little over ten months for the F. A. 
students, and four for the B. A., exclusive of the sanctioned 
vacations and holidays. The necessary distraction of mind 
attendant on the double system cannot but be injurious to 
the vigorou.s development of the students, and is a further 
reason for desiring that in some way an end may be put to 
the present anomaly. The students at present are decidedly 
in favour of continuing the connection with the Calcutta 
University, hut tliis is chiefly bec.ause it alone has as yet the 
pri%filege of conferring the scholastic degree so much coveted. 
There can be little doubt that the students would willingly 
devote themselves exclusively to the Panjab University 
College if only its University status were conceded.” 2" 

In the following year, 1870-6, the same Principal re- 
ported convincingly! ‘-There can he very little doubt 
that the double system is operating injuriously on the students 
and must be regarded as an influential cause of the failure 
of the average .student. The best men do not go in for botii 
•cx.'imin.itions and thus the strain falls on those lea-^t able to 
sustain it/’*i 


Bitnilar reasonable complaints were repeated annua llv 
b> the Director of Ibibbc Instruetnm and the Principals of 
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fclie two Grovemment Colleges, until their cause was removed 
in the only way now possible. 

In the winter of 1876 Government College, Delhi, was 
closed,its students being transferred to the College at Lahore, 
which had justremoved to the building which it still occupies. 
The amalgamation of the two Government Colleges seems 
not to have been popular with either the staffs or the stu- 
dents, It was effected ajiparcntly in order to concentrate 
academic activity at Lahore and so to assist the development 
of Panjab University College, with the ever-present object 
of gaining for it full university status. 22 But six more years 
were to pass before this was achieved. 

Government College, Delhi, was described in the Report 
of the Education Commission of 1882-8 as for many years 
“ the only conspicuous Government institution (for educa- 
tion) within the territories now known as the Panjab.” This 
Report informs us that “ in 1792 an Oriental College, sup- 
ported by voluntarj'- contributions from Muhammadan 
gentlemen, was founded at Delhi for the study of Persian 
and Arabic, but, owing to the reduced circumstances of the 
patrons, the funds failed. In 1825 a Government College 
was opened at Delhi under the Committee of Public Instruc- 
tion ; and in 1829 it was endowed by a munificent bequest 
of Rs. 1,70,000 from the Nawab Itimad-ud-Daula, Prime 
Minister of the King of Oudh. The application of the 
endowment was the subject of much discussion ; but it was 
finally resolved by the Committee that the Delhi College 
should be made an efficient institution for Muhammadan 
learning. This resolution w^as not, however, carried into 
effect. The Delhi College always attracted a large pre- 
ponderance of Hindus, and for some years the endowment 
has been applied to the support of a successful middle school, 
attended almost exclusively by the Muhammadans, and 
known as the Anglo- Arabic School.”-^ 

Delhi College not unnaturally ceased'" to exist in 1857, 
and the building was occupied by troops for some years 
afterwards. In 1864 a Government College was established 
at Delhi, and continued to exist until the Panjab Government 
decided by a resolution dated 15th February, 1877, to close 
it, in order that the staff of Government College, Lahore, 
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miglit be sfcreugfcbened -wifcbout furfclier expenditure.-* Goy- 
ernment College, Delbi, was officially closed on Isfc April, 
1877, but its students had already been transferred to Lahore 
in the preceding November,-^ 

The people of Delhi were aggrieved at this action, for 
during its existence the College had been quite successful. 
It had passed 61 candidates at the First Arts, 18 at the B.A., 
and 4 at the M. A Examinations of the University of Cal-' 
cutta. During the same period, 1864 — 1876. Government 
College, Lahore, had passed 84, 25 and 7 candidates at the 
same respective examinations.-® 

Delhi remained without an institution of higher educa- 
tion until the establishment of Panjab University in 1882. 
Inthat year the Cambridge Mission established St. Stephen’s 
College, which was affiliated to Panjab University when the 
latter was fully constituted in October, 1882. Its arrange- 
ments were made to coincide as far as possible with those 
of Government College, Lahore, and students could be 
transferred from either College with the consent of the Prin- 
cipal. St Stephen’s College, Delhi, thus, after a lapse of six 
years, assumed the same relation to Government College, 
Lahore, and Panjab University, as Government College, 
Delhi, had originally been intended to fulfil * and it con- 
tinued in this relation until, at the foundation of the Uni- 
versity of Delhi in 1922 its affiliation was transferred to that 
University. 

In 1879-80 a further step was taken bj^ Government to 
assist in removing the bugbear by discouraging students 
from appearing in the Calcutta University Examinations. 
In his annual report Licutcnant-Colonol W. R. M. Holroyd. 
Director of Public Instruction, stated ; ■' The double 
system of examination in the Panjab still continues, the 
students having the option of going up for the Entrance, 
First Arts, B. A. and M. A. Examinations of the University 
of Calcutta, or the corresponding examinations of the Panjab 
University College, and some appearing in both sets of 
examinations. Hitherto Government scholarships have been 
awaked in accordance with the results of the Examinations 
of Calcutta University. This, coupled with tlic superior 
prestige of the Calcutta University, as compared with an 
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University Hall. 


o£ somewhat less maionty of students^ 

cuttaUaiversityandthus^a^^^^^^^^.^^ 

In future Governme examinations of Panj 

accordance .vith ‘he re^“L“diLtes for the Calcn » 

SXSr/BSrfone ere 
'"irn^ent ec«— 

““rSeSnU^he Brtren« ^ 

ref r-ilcutta University, iu results of the 

nations of ualcurr aeterromed b> tne r p ii „ 

scholarsliips wasnov P r Paniab University College. 

frrs^oVie^ffrri SSs ot«s 

?S?.“TL".Stercity 

degree — to ue o 
confuse it. 

{ii) Progress. 

erPfirs of its existence Panjab 
Throughout the modest institution, as an 

University Oolle|e n^.«j 

examination .^^^pgrations 88 candi 4I passed ; 

the first ^^35 trance Examination, f Examination. 

r?rt?e^ie candi- 

rSid :s: cS»tes ». ^rodeiene,. 

Severe .tree . ,p,c University 



in number- of candidates and in range of subiccte- 
tUy we Btm small, as this table sborvs. 


Examinations. 
Entrance ,-r a 

Proficiency in Arte fi'. A.) 

H-igb Proficiency in Arts tP.A.) 
Honours in Arts (M.A.) 

Eirst Law 
Pinal Law 
pirst Aledical 

Pinal Hedical _ • • 

Pirst in Civil Engineering 
Pinal in Civil Engineering 
All Oriental Examinations 


A'o. of 

candidates. 

249 

37 

15 

3 

105 

65 

12 

8 

1 

399 


Eo. 

passed. 

75 

14 

2 

3 

48 

35 

12 

4 
1 

’182 


Another short table will show ofthe 

dates in all examinations during the 
existence of the University College. 

A'o. of 

Examinations. candidates 

Arts 
Law 

Engmeering 
Medical 

Maulvi, Pandit, Munshi . . 


303 

26 

ISO 

1,514 


lYo. 

passed. 

885 

151 

8 

145 

698 


These figures are derived from a 


manuscript table 


iiicBc ---- g Tcnroduccd 

drawn up by Er. Leitner in and 

in Appendix I. and from a “ Report on year 

Progress of the P.injab University College durm 
1879,'’ which are the only documents of the Kinu 
by a careful search. 

Although it was largely an administrative and 
body, Panjab University College conducted 
in Oriental and Law Colleges. The Medical Colley 
maintained separately by Government, its examina 
alone being conducted through the University College- 
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According to the only Beporb relating to this period 
which we have been able to discover, for the year 1879, 
Oriental College was *' in a flourishing condition.” It was 
the peculiar care of Dr. Leitner, who added the function of 
its “ guide, philospher and friend ” to his other duties, as 
Principal of Government College and Professor of Arabic 
and Muhammadan Law therein, and Eegistrar of the Uni- 
versity College. 

In the Beport by Dr. Leitner, to which we have just 
referred, he states : “ The objects of the Oriental College 
are twofold : 

“ (1) To give a high classical Oriental education together 
with instruction in branches of general knowledge, and, 
(2) To give a practical direction to every study. Men 
who intend to devote themselves entirely to Literature 
or Science, have Scholarships and Fellowships to look 
forward to, with their incumbent duties of teaching and 
translating, or they may return to their homes as thoroughly 
trained Maulvis and Pandits who have also received a liberal 
education. Those who aspire to the higher dignity and 
function of Kazi are not only trained in their own Law, 
but also in the principles of jurisprudence and of the Indian 
Codes. . Persons who wish to take up the practical work of 
teaching in Army Schools or in the Educational Department 
will, it has been promised, be admitted to a course in the 
Normal School. The arrangements are still in progress, 
and, considering the varied and difficult material to deal 
with, as well as the important aims in view, much time and 
labour will yet have to be devoted to their successful execu- 
tion. Still the Oriental College is now aiming to train its 
students for — 

1. The Entrance, Proficiency and High Proficiency 

Examin’ation in Arts. 

2. The Oriental Certificates of Pandit, Maulvi and 

Slunshi of various degrees. 

3. For Oriental Fellowships and Translatorships. 

4. The teaching functions of iMaulvis and Pandits 

and the practical work of Munshis. 

5. Native Lawyers. 
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6. Sub-Oveiseers. w.lncational 

7. Teacheis (for Indigenous. Army and h 

Department Scliools). „„nred 

s, .nd Edd. trained i” 

for European systems of iledicme. 

It will be seen that tlic Doctor is tbrOriental 

.(irsling : «“■” ‘t iS "let ^ n«nld 

Denartment vras tbe College, as n P fortli agaiu 

Some the University. His enthusiasm ^ 'the 

in this Deport. “The .vt suite of 

Oriental College) has been composed. An 

trcneous elements of vhrch the animosities 

academical fedmg is growing up, rvhrlstsecteru 

arc absolutely unknown. Ihc Central Asi. 

still remaining, and it rs hoped , those parts, 

a special grant to attract and keep stu^nts fro 
who may serve as pioneers of our civilisatioi 

to their homes. nr.f1 men 

“ IVe have now in the “''®i‘'^\^^^Badaklishan. 

from Hunza and Nagyr, whilst the Mullahs , ‘ Oriental 

Bokliara, Kolab and Gabrial are distinguished 

Scholars.’’^! means 

Instruction in the 

of Maulvis. Pandits and Munshis rvith Hie be p of 
students who had stipends as Eellows Report 

tHs regard we learn with some surprise Hom ^be 
that “ in Engineering, the classes have been 
Oriental College, Lahore, by Gango Dam, the Mayo 

PeUow.”®= . -u 1 -hpeii 

A scheme of examination in Civil Engineering a „„ 2 _^ 
sanctioned by the Government druing the 
Two examinations were arranged ; the first, open to 
one year after passing the Entrance 
(.ualrfv them for emplojinent as lower or upper suboiUi 
(according to the class in which they were placed) 
Public Works Department ; the second, held a y^r 
theappointment of Sub-Engineers or Assistant-Enginee ■ 
It was in order to supply the requirements of these exa 
nations that this rather unexpected department of Oricn 
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College was instituted. It seems not to have been conspi- 
cuously popular, for, during the eight series of annual exami- 
nations which were held, a total of 33 students preseiited 
themselves for the First Examination, 15 passing, and only 
one for the Final Examination in which he succeeded.’’' 

We arc informed by Dr. Leitner’s Eeport that Law 
classes had been started by the Anjuman in 1868. They 
could have been but short-lived, for the Anjuman College 
was closed on 1st June in that year. He states that they 
“were taken over by the University in 1870. and were 
organised on their pre.scnt footing chiefly by Mr. C. R. 
Lindsay, Judge of the Chief Court, Panjab. Mr. Ryall has 
most efficientlj'^ conducted them. Altogether we have a 
stronger Staff tlian the Law School at Allnhabad.’‘3^ 

No examinations in Law were held l)y the University 
College before 1874 ; instead, students were sent up to the 
Pleader’.s Examinations, held under the Legal Practitioners 
Act according to rules framed by the Judges of the Chief 
Court. In that year the Examinations were placed under 
the control of the University College and the position of the 
Law College was thus securely established.’^® From that 
year the number of candidates increased rapidly from five 
in the First and eleven in the Final Examination, until in 
1881 there were 105 candidates in the First and 65 candidates 
in the Final Examination in Law. 

Even the Law College came at least for a time within 
the academic scope of the versatile Dr. Lcituer, for that 
patriarch, Rai Bahadur Pandit Sheo Nnraiu, who must 
surely be the doijcn of the Advocates of the High Court, 
informs us that, when he was .a student at Government 
College, which ho entered in 1876, “ during the temporary 
absence of the Principal of the Law College ho (Dr. Leituer) 
was .able to lectime to us on Jmfsprudence.”®® 

It will be remembered that the first object prescribed 
for the Univeivsity College, when it was sanctioned by the 
Government of India, was “ to promote the diffusion of 
European, science, as far as possible through the medium of 
the vernacular languages of the Punjab and the improve- 
* Pee Appendix: I, 
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. 1537 


ment and extension of jnon5;aTyiev.ards 

It vras proposed to achieve this } o a priz'^ 

to translators, editors Aq], as in the case of 

was given by the Senate « f ^ for a Treatise on 

Raghunath Das, vho receue f<-pn the encouragement 

EUctncty «..a .^“^/SvSrConele of o 

took the form of purchase by nresu^mably for the 

number of copies of the author s , P - p^u.chased 
use cHefly of students. The number selection 

varied from as few as four to as many as 550 ^ s 

from among the works thus patronised may not be w 

interest. the 

As might be expected, the first four volumes winch 
University College rewarded m this way were p P 
Dr. Leitner. They were : „ a „ Arabic 

“ Sanin-i-Islam, ” Darts I and II, an a^^ 
grammar, ‘ hluqadamat-us-sarf, m 
Arabic. i . 

Other volumes produced by this stimulus me u e . 

» Amraz-us-Sibian, a work on the diseases of cliUQ- 
len, in Urdu, by Dr. Rahim Khan , 

“ Atam Tatwa Vidya, ” a treatise on psychology, 
Gurmukhi, by D. Behari Lai ; ^ 

Huxley’s Physiology, in Urdu, by Dr. Rahim an , 
Rowler-s Logic, in Urdu, by Hadau Gopal and A} 
Ram, B.A. ; 

Roscoe’s Chemistry, in Urdu, by Dr. Amir Shah : 

“ Tadrisat-i-ilm-Tabai”, or Introductory Lectures on 

Physical Science, in Urdu, by Dr. Amir Shah ; 
Todhunter’s Statics, in Urdu, by L. Aya Ram, B.A- , 

“ Lakhshnavali, ” or a' Treatise on Logic, in Hindi, 
hy Pandit Sukh Dyal Shastri ; and. 

Dynamics, in Urdu, by Babu Sasi Bhushan Mulcerji, 

H.A.a® 

In addition to such volumes a number of text-books 
and translations were published each year at the expense 
of the University College for the use of candidates for its 
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examinations. Not raiiclv seem-s to have been accomplished 
in this direction dnring the first five years, but thereafter a 
deluge of translations and compilations emerged from the 
press. “ Before 1876,” wrote the Eegistrar, " tlie rule that 
every fellow and scholar was bound to translate, edit or 
compile books, in addition to his duties ns a teacher, had 
remained a dead letter. Now. in consequence of wiser 
elections, the stringency with whicli the rule is carried out, 
and of the time Avhicli the three months of the long vacation 
afford, some very valuable material has been contributed bv 
the labours of our Staff.”^® So academic Panj'ab became 
infected with writer’s itch, one of the universal diseases of 
modern civilisation, for Avhich man}’- to-day would be glad to 
discover an effective antidote. It would be interesting to 
learn the value of the average volume produced by the system 
which Dr. Leitner so highly commended. 

It was intended that the University College should form 
not only a learned society, but also a consultative body, with 
the educational officers of Government, for all matters of 
public instruction, including primary education. In this 
latter respect the Senate was often valuably employed by 
Government in consultation upon such questions ns ; the 
prevalent condition of Muhammadan education in the Pro- 
vince ; the possibility of substituting payment by results 
for the existing grant-in-aid system ; and the means of 
extending the range of Urdu literature. But the chief service 
rendered in this field by the Senate lay in the assistance 
which their endowments enabled them to give to students 
who wished to continue their studies at such institutions as 
the Lahore Medical College and Burki Engineering College, 
as well as at the Government Arts Colleges at Lahore and 
Delhi.^o 

There remains one aspect of .the progress of Panjah 
University College which requires description, namely, its 
fmanoial development : but it is impossible to give this to 
the satisfaction of an accountant, because of the paucity 
and the conflict of contemporary accounts. Only two 
Calendars of Panjab University College have rewarded a 
careful search. These describe operations, in the years 
1875 and 1880, In addition, a “ Eepoi-t of Operations and 
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Progress” of the year 1879 has ^eeu discom^ 
been possible to supplement the f ^ especially in 
Eeports by means of certain la ^ financial 

1884 and 1885, to render a clear account ^ 

affairs of Panjab Umversity ^propagandist 

College seems to have been more domestic 

than as an actuary. There is a minds US 

insouciance about its financial statemeu weekly 

„t tte .toiy of tke tooooj'fo 

budget by means of a mystic entry, i‘ • pj’fVc meaning 

answer to her husband’s enquiry, she expla . 

-“Not Known” Por example, in the fost ci- 

factory account of " the Special Trusts m the posjcssi i^^ 
andconnectedwith,thePaniab Umversity on Sls-t^ccom^^ 

1885.” on the last page the Registrar, Jb. far 

records-a little wearily, it seems; Trust, 

as has been possible, explained the position of o 
and I conclude this report with an explanation « -jaf 
which, though it has been borne on the books as a pec^.^ 
Trust, has no real existence.”*^ Moreover, a peru ^ 

Report, so painfully prepared, reveals ’ p„d’of 

The University College had begun life at th 
1859 with a total endowment of donations cmounti g 
Rs, 1,06,816, together with a certain number of 4 

tions, some recurring, others not. One of the mos g . 
activities of the Executive Committee of the Sena o 

its earliest years had been to remind, encourage, even c^J 
subscribers to fulfil their promises. But on the w > 
during its existence in that form, the College was for 'm 
in its benefactions', indeed, during that first flush o 
thusiasm for an ideal not yet fully realised, more for n 
than it has since been in its accomplished form as a 
versity. By 1876 the Endowment Eund had nsen 
R3.3,55,300. During the following six years “the Endowme 
Eund did not increase with much rapidity, owing, no dou > 
to the ‘ hope deferred ’ of past years, and the delay m m 
filling the pledges given.”*- When the University 'was 
incorporated in 1882, the Eund amounted to Rs. 3,84,49 ^ 
having been increased by only Rs. 29,195 in six years. 
In 1932, when the University had been in existence for 
fiftyyears, the Endoivment Eund amounted to Rs. 5,34.474, 
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roprescntnig an increase of one and a half lakhs in half-a- 
ccnfcury. ‘ ‘ 

In the University Calendar, 1881-5, it is stated that 
“ many large annual subscriptions wliich had been promised 
had been withheld ; still the subscription list stands high. 
It is probable- that the Native Chiefs, Nobles and others will 
now come forward with further aid. An endowment fund 
of nine hundred thousand rupees was what had been indicated 
as necessary in 1865. Including money now under inve.st- 
ment and the Senate Hall Building, half that amount stands 
to credit ; and in all probability, with care and energy the 
rest will be obtained in a few j-ears.”*^ The Registrar’s 
optimism was scnrcelj* justified by the event! 

Government line! never been over-gcnerou.s in it.s assist- 
ance. To the end of its existence as a University College 
the institution had received annually from Government no 
more than the grant originally promised of Rs. 21,000. 
Everj' year the private income of the College had e.xcccdcd 
the Government grant, for example, in 1870 by Rs. 1,810 ; 
in 1876 by Rs. 3,312 ; in 1882 by Rs. 33.495. Altogether 
between 1870 and 1882 the private income of Panjab Uni- 
versity College had exceeded the total Government grant by 
Rs. 1,27,550. 

There seems to be little doubt that the decline in public 
financial as.sistancc was partly due to a general belief that 
Government was somewhat apathetic to the development 
of the University. Not only did it not increase its animal 
grant, but also the Government of India appeared to the 
supporters of the University College to be reluctant to offer 
to the institution any near prospect of achieving its full 
status. ■■ The other Indian Universities,” states the report 
contained in the Calendar above quoted, “arc Government 
institutions. The Panjab University wishes to become a 
national institution, favoured alike by the Government and 
the People. ”■* ’ The Princes, Nobles and gentry of the Panjab 
had, on the whole, assisted generously. It is not surprising 
that they should begin to feel that the burden of support 
should not continue to rest largely upon them without at 
least equal official assistance. 

A survey of the University Report on Special Trusts in 
1885revcalsone outstanding fact, namely, thattlie University 
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College, and therefore the University, is indebted to the 
liberality of several Ruling Princes, Nobles and prominent 
personages of the Panjab for a very large proportion of the 
endowment which has enabled it to perform its most charac- 
teristic work. We have already observed tliat. of the total 
sum of Rs. 98,794 collected up to 27th May. 1868. for es- 
tablishing a University Rs. 62,300 (=oue lakh of Srinagar 
rupees) had been subscribed by His Higlmess, Sir Raubir 
Singh. Itlaharaja of Jammu and Kashmir ; and Rs. 10.000 hy 
His Highness. Randhir Singh, Raja of Kapurthala ; while 
His Highness, Narindar Singli, ilaharaja of Patiala, had 
independently placed in trust the sum of Rs. 50,000 for the 
same purpose.'*® 

The Rulmg Princes. Nobles and gentry continued by 
their muniHcence to support the Panjab University College 
throughout its existence as such. Of the total amount of 
Rs. 2,29,426 donated between 1870 and 1882 for the purpose 
of pmnaueut endowment, a total sum of Rs. 1,91,630 came 
from them ; while they also probably subscribed generously 
to several of tbe funds — of whicb no lists can now be found 
— which made up the remaining Rs. 37,796.*® 

The total donations of the principal indiiddual Princes, 
Nobles and notables to the Panjab University College during 
this period deserves particular mention, as follows : 


Rs. 

Maharaja of Jammu aud Kashmir . . 93,478 

Maharaja of Patiala . . . . 91,230 

ilaharaja of Kapurthala . . . . 38,000 

Nawab of Bahawalpur . . , . 37,331 

Raja of Jhind . . . . 21,000 

Raja of Nablia . . . . 17,000 

Raja Vijai Sein of Mandi . . . . 14,000 

Nawab Sikander Ali Khan of Slaler Kotla . . 3,860 

Nawab Iiiayat Ali Khan of Maler Kotla . . 2,000 

Raja AVazir Singh of Paridkot .. 1,000 

Ra]a Harbans Singh . , . . 8,100 

Nawab Nawazirii Ali Khan . . 2,600 

Satdar Bikrama Singh Ahluwaba .. 1,610 

R. B. Kanhya Lai . . ^ 1,322 

Sardat Attar Singh . . ' * I’oOO 
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The dowat of Tlis lli^hnCFs t ho i^aw-uh of Bnhawalpiu 

inchitif-d ii total Finn, of U*?, L’SjOuO. wliieli \v>\» dovotcd to tho 
in lB7'i of tin' Balmwnljnii- Heiuslo JIall — ^Iho lirat 
bntkliti^ oxv'lu.-ivi'Iy owned lunl occiijiit'd hy llir Univomty. 
His Highness had originally donnU'd Iht' sum of Ks. 15,000 
in u spftcirt! Trust to tjic Laiiore Hnniripal C'ommitlei- for the 
consfTucfion of n drinhing fountnin in Anarkali, in order to 
commemorate the visit. o{ His Hoyal Highness, the Duhe of 
iMlinimrgh, to the Pnnjah. Titc projeel was not executed, 
and. witli the ronsent of the Nawah, the snin was transferred 
to the Senate of Panjah Univemify College for the purpose 
»{ erecting a Senate Hall, The Maw'nh snhHequenf iy donated 
a further Rs. lt),00li for the .same pur[ios(5. This total sum 
of lls, 2.5,0f)0, with interest, defmyed Cihoul five-bixths of the 
cost of the old Senate llnll, which now houses most of the 
otliees of the University. 

One pinise of the ftimneini deveiopmeiil of the College 
ami Univt'rjjity must not- however, be overlooked. Punjab 
University College was chieiiy an ailmini«tnit ive and examin- 
ing bodv. If we nn.'dyse. its expenditure in the year I8S(). 
for example, we find ibal of the total, amounting to 
Us, 59,555, only Us. 1 1 ,19} was expended on Oriental College 
and Us. ‘1.779 on “ Law ami Aified Sehools ” ; that is. only 
IPs. I9.*d73. or less limn one-third of tlic total expenditure, 
was devoted to purposes of direct leaching. At the same 
rime Oovernmeut was maintaining an Arts College and a 
.Medicid College, bc-sides making grunts for the assistance of 
other colleges which were actually engagt'd in prep.aring 
candidates lor the examinations of Punjab University 
College. 

As the Calcutta University Commission observed in 
their’ Report '. “The authors of the despatch of 1851 
assuredly did not intend that their .system should be so 
narrowly conceived as it came to be in practice. And while 
they manifestly coutcmpkttcd tlmt the ordinary subjeet.s 
of .study should be dealt with by the Colleges, tliey did not 
intend thnttlic universitie.s should be deprived of all teaching 
functions ; on the contrarj' they reeonnncmled the establish- 
ment of a number of university Chairs in branches of learning 
for the acquisition of which, at any rate in an advanced 
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decree, facilitiPS do not now exist in other institutions. - 
It°vas three decades before Panjab TJnivprsity seriously 
considered measures to supply this defect in ite function. 

The University College had progressed steadily, _csp- 
cially after 1876. when the Viceroy, Lord Lytton, lusiteu 
Lahore and promised to support its elevation to '■ 
status of a University. The statistics for the years 187U, 
1878, 1879 and 1880 reveal this progress, (The statistics oi 
(‘xaminntions held in 1877 arc unobtainable). 
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sts'ttu'i oC R Ujitwrsity wns acliievctl, tljcse tlonations for its 
o<'{iS('(! ahnfrtt coinplctriy 1) ■ Auaii), llio oxami- 
nations lu'lcl hy Pa»jaU Univorsity Colit'ju'i? wcro proving 
ouioli more uttrjiotive to auulidafe tiian tlio.-e of Calcutta 
University. Av'^pite the Itm' of n tleyree wiitch the latter 
iieid ; while 5t "iVioc £>»'n>'tt>!ly ncknowlcflyed that the .^itaiidarfls 
ntiiintained its tlie ioe.il evamhintions were nt lea^^ equal to 
thofte of Cnlcnltit. Kinnlly the ]oiytl aristocracy and ediscated 
ehsss had become foco'Jsc-d its the lashorc CV)lic}ie, ntsd it wjis 
highiy dcidrable to aecttre ntsd itileiiMfy this itslercst in the 
higher ediscation of (he f’roviisce hy nttaeliintj to it the 
fonnal prestige assneiated with tlie atithority to confer 
degrees, thws rcsttovinq the .^ense of inequaUty with the older 
I’rovisiccp, 
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report of its operations since its foundation.^ Tlicse docu- 
ments were prepared br 3It. J. G. Corder}'. Director of 
Public Instruction. Panjab. and forwarded to the Govern- 
ment of India on utb March, 1873.® 

That tireless propagandist, Dr. Leitner. was not content 
to forwaid this report nierel}" to the Government of India. 
He brought it also to the notice of the International Jury 
lit the Vienna Exhibition and. through the British Educa- 
tional Oommis^ioner. ro the notice of the Queen and the 
Prince of Wales. In consequence .a Blue Boole on the subject 
was laid before bolh Hou.scs of Parliament in July, 1873, 
Parliament and the Piincc of IVales acknowledged a polite 
interest ; ^ but the Government of India was not favourably 
impressed. .Vfter considering the documents, it replied on 
8th April, 1873. blimflv declining to accede to the request. 

“ I am directed.’' wrote Mr. A. C. Lyall, Secretary to 
(he Government of India, Home Department. to acknow- 
ieiige the receipt of your letter No, 836. with enclosures, 
.'■iibinitting a report on the operations of the Lahore Univer- 
sitv (’ollcge. and in reply to .«ay that the Govomor-Gcncral-in- 
C mncil is not convinced by this correspondence that the 
time Iins yet arrived for raising the Lahore institnlion to the 
.status of a Dnivor.sity. 

"Without reojioning the whole discussion upon the merits 
of the rniversity scheme, and without replying in detail to 
arguments which liave not been over-ruled except after 
attentive consideration of them, His Excellency in Council 
desires me to convey to you bis conclusion that the measure 
now recommended by the Lieutenant-Governor would he 
at least premature.*' ^ (One can detect the cold tone of 
Lonl Northbrook in this i eply). 

The decision evoked the acute disappointment of tiic 
Mipporteis of the .scheme, though we must surely agree that 
it uas dictated by reasonable caution and placed upon tho'^e 
enthusiasts ftie responstbility of justifying the step by de- 
moustmting from experience the ncees.sity for if ; in other 
WonP, by making the University Colh'ge ^ueb an efneient 
Ensljtution that the anoranly of its relation with the Univer- 
sity or Calcutta would h.ave to bf removed as they desired. 
The vampaTsrt in consequence ialkd for some three years. 
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According to the evidence of a contemporary. R. B. 
Ohuni Lai, wlioso reminiscences arc quoted by Mr, H. L. 0. 
Garrett, editor of A History of Government College, 
Lahore, ” the Excelsior banner was raised again in 1876 by 
the pertinacious Dr. Leitner, who is said to have gained from 
Lord L}i;ton, on the Viceroy’s visit to Government College, 
the promise to raise the Panjab University College to the 
status of a University, the promise having been specidcaliy 
based on the hope that the students from llunza and Gilgit 
in the Oriental College ‘ will be the pioneers of our civilisa- 
tion in the virgin fields of the Frontier,’ wbicli fields were 
not accessible to the infl\icnce of any other University in 
India.” ® This ma}>' well be. for we know the romantic aspi- 
rations of Dr. Leitner in regard to the educational ‘’conquest” 
of tran.s-frontier regions, which would have chimed well 
with Lord Lytton’s self-confc.sscd ‘‘ fancy prospect, painted 
on the blank wall of the future, of bequeathing to India the 
supremacy of central Asia.” 

In any case, in that .same year 1876 the adroit Disraeli — 
with whom Dr. Leitner shared ccitain personal charactoris- 
tios — liad pas.scd the Royal Titles Bill through the British 
Pariiaraont. ( " ^fonarohs,” wrote Mr, Guedalla recently, 
“have often rat.sed their ministers a .step in the peerage; 
but wbat minister before Disraeli bestowed a .step in the 
monarchy upon his sovereign ? ”)^® At the. great Darl)ar at 
Delhi on the first day of 1877 the Governor-General pro- 
claimed Queen Victoria Kfiisfir-i-Hi>iil. and favours wore 
bestowed with a lavish hand. Tiiat glamorous moment, 
wlien (he novelist-prime Mini.sbr wove imporin] fantnsics, 
which the .son of another famous romance-writer sought, ns 
Viceroy, to embellish, was not to be neglected by the watchers 
at Lahore. Tiic Senate promptly submitted a me.moria! 
to the Governor-General, asking that on this historie occasion 
larger ])Ower,-> might be conceded to Panjnb University 
College, raising it to the status of a Univeisity and thu'" 
enabling it to confer degrce.s.^^ 

The Senate’.s request was approvetl by the Lieutenant- 
Governor, who forw.-irded it to ihe Governor-General, re- 
eommending that, sanction might fitly be grantetl on the 
oce.asiou of the Queen’s a>-=uraption of the new title, and 
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stating that it would be received with gratitude by an in- 
fluential class at Lahore and elsewhere in the Panjab.’-® 
This time the Government of India received the petition 
most aflably and requested the Panjab Government to 
inform the memorialists that the 6overnor-6eneral-in-Council 
approved of the proposed measure and that legislation 
Avould be initiated to give effect to it.’® 

The Viceroy, whose msion at this time ranged beyond 
the Horth-West Frontier, concluded his official reply to the 
petition with these words ; '' The frontier Province in 
which 3 'ou reside presents a wide and almost virgin field for 
educational activity, not confined to British territory, and 
I am glad to be instrumental to the means and opportunities 
of cultivating that field by promoting the influence of an 
Institution better adapted than any other, which we yet 
possess, to commence so good a work.’’^^ 

Accordingly, on ■27th January, 1877, Mr. A, Howell, 
officiating Secretary to the Government of India, Home 
Department — who, by a strange irony, had been one of the 
coldest critics of the original scheme* — addressed to the 
Secretary* to the Government of India, Legislative Depart- 
ment. a request that the necessary steps might be taken to 
initiate an Act on the models of Acts No. II of 1857, 
No. XIjVII of 18G0, and No. XXI of 187.j, to raise Panjab 
University College to the status of a University.^® 

In order to facilitate the introduction of the neces'saiq* 
bill, the Panjab Government prepared a draft, which it 
submitted to the Government of India.’® This draft was 
modelled g‘’ncrally upon Acts No. II of 1857 (the Calcutta 
Univ'ersity Act), No. XXI of 1875 (an Act to .authorise Cal- 
cutta University* to confer honorary degrees), and No. XLVII 
of 1850 (the Indian Universities Degree Act), with the 
differences which had been emphasised in the original 
petition and which were, in fact, later incorporated in the 
constitution of Panjab Univer.'ity.” 

jUI these papers were fonrarded to tbe Secretary of State 
for India, Lord Saiisbtiry, and were considered by him in 
the India Comicil. It i.< interesting to rcc.all that, during 
tiitinths Indian I’-oops, including Panjabi regimrnt.'', 
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were brought, to by Bibracli — tlioir first appearance 

in Europe forming part, of BisracIiV theatrical gesture to- 
wards Russia, whose conquest of Turkey at tliis time was 
much too complete for the Rrime Jlinistor’s pleasure. The 
Sikli regiments created a very favourable impression upon 
British olliccrs who had never seen tliem before, and it is not 
too much to guess that, with the Afghan War also looming 
on the horir.on, their appearance was not without edect 
upon the Secretary of State for India, who was then con- 
sidering a propo$.al to elevate Panjah University College into 
ft University. 

The despatch of the Secretary of State upon the pro- 
posal raised several considerations : 

(t) The efficiency in teaching of an institution like 
Panjah University College, he mainutined, had no necessary 
connexion with the power of granting degrees. On the 
contrary, one of the most valuable guarantees of vigour and 
tlioroughness in n teaching institution i.s the independence of 
the authority by which the results of its teaching arc tested. 
(The Secretary of State obviously did not appreciate that a 
University in India was at that lime primarily an examining 
and not a teaching body.) 

(it) lie observed that much differenee of opinion existed 
between persons entitled to speak with authority a.s to the 
expediency of removing the power of conferring degrees from 
the University of Calcutta to the Punjab University College 
so far tts concern.s the students of the Punjab ; that all were 
not agreed that the Punjab University College had any 
ground of complaint. There was not sufficient evidence, he 
argued, that examiners at once cojnpetent and independent 
could be obtained for the Lahore institution, or that a 
sufficient amount of controlling public opinion could be 
brought to boar on teachers and examiners through the 
medium of the new Senate. 

(in) With regard to the literary degrees in Arts, it was 
very possible, he thought, that some change might be 
desirable in the Panjab, but there seemed no reason why 
the new degrees should continue to bear the same names as 
those conferred by the University of Calcutta. “ The 
phrases Master of Arts and Bachelor of Arts," says the 
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despateli, arc of great antiquity in tins eoiuitry. It 
would be difScult to alter them, though the niaunviik-iiU'’ of 
giving the Mine name to certificates which may piove proh^ 
ciency in very diiierent Mibjecti* even heie producing a 
tendency to depart from tiic<e ancient cleeignatiunF. But 
in India these expr'e-sums have no antiquity, nor have tiny 
any nienning in Northern India apart fioni thetr close asso- 
ciation with the degree* of the University of Calcutta, It 
appears to me. therefore, that it will Be desirable that a new 
and distinct name should be given to the litcraiy degrees of 
Panjab University.'’ 

(if) “ As to the degrees indicating proficiency in 
Medicine, Law, or Engineering, it was doubtful if the power 
of granting them should at present be conceded to the new 
institution.” 

The despatch conclude® with the opinion that it would 
be prudent to limit the experiment to the establishment of 
a new University with power to confer, under some new 
designation, degrees excln.sively in those subjects which at 
Calcutta arc indicateil by the degrees in Arts.’** 

la short, Lord Salkburr Mt very cautious and wagged 
his beard gravely at the whole proposal. But it is plain 
that Ids conception of an Indian University was largely and 
delusively inferred from his knowledge of the ancient Uni- 
versities of Oxford and Cambridge. Moreover, he obvioush' 
confused the proposals in respect of the Oriental College w itii 
those which related to the courses for the ordinary Indian 
Arts degree, which he would hax-c understood, if lie had been 
more familiar witlx the system of the Univeisity of London. 
Lord Salisbnrj’^'s animadversions on the proposal must liave 
been very depressing to the enthusiasts who were urging 
them. 

Upon receipt of this very conservative despatch, the 
Government of India on 16th January, 1878, rcqxxestcd 
the Panjab Government to express an opinion ns to the 
manner in which the wishes of the Secretary of State could 
best be carried ont without interfering witlx tlie due accom- 
plishment of the objects for which the decision to establish 
a separate University at Lahore was amved at.^® (Such 
is the language of official correspondence.) 
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'flic Tfinjah Clovcrnmciit in turn rcfcrrecl tlie papers 
io tlui Senate of the University College, to alloiv them full 
opportunity of dise.ussmg the proposals made and of endeu' 
vonring, as far as possible, to remove any misa^ipruhcnsion 
regarding cither the objects desired or the results achieved 
by the University Golloge,^'’ The Exee.utive Commit teo 
thereupon prepan'd a careful report, ivluoh ivas approved by 
the Senate for submission to the Government, 

When the Lienicnnnt-tiovcnior received this report, 
datvd ‘24th June. ISIS, he dul not eotisidcr it advisable to 
take immediate action, or to reply finally to the letter of the 
Government, of India, until a competent committee of ofiicers 
appointed by Government. posses,sing spcchtl fjimlifications 
for the work, should have carefully considered the e.visting 
standanlsof examination of the Uuivcr.Mty College, and had, 
by anah'sis and comparison, ascertained wlierlier they were 
oqual iiv didicuity to those of the University of Calcutta, 
and ns .searching a test of high educational requirernentvS. 
Tlhc Proceedings of this Go%'ernment Committee and the 
report of the Senate of (he Universit}’ College were forwarded 
to the Government of Judin, 

The Jjicutennnt-Governor in submitting these reports 
to the Government of India, on 12th .Tunc, 1879, expressed 
his satisfaction that, subject to certain amendments, which 
had been recommended to the Hennte an<l would doubt le.ss 
be accepted, the examinations were snlficiently difiicnlt, and 
that the certificates of tiie Panjnh University College were 
as good a guarantee of clficieiicy as those of the Universities 
in other parts of India. The Jjieutennnt-Governor therefore 
earnestly solicited the Government of India again to press 
upon the Secretary of State the desirability of according to 
the Panjab University College without further delay those 
powers without which it was shorn of a great portion of its 
strength. - - 

'■ His Excellency the Viceroy,” ran the letter of the 
Punjab Government. “ was in April last graciously pleased 
to preside at the Convocation of tlic Pnnjab University 
College ; and the address whlcli he dcliv'cred on that occasion 
has infinitely, sti-engtheiicd the hands of the Lieutenant- 
Governor and of all supporters of the movement in favour 
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oi a aatioiial education, in pressing witk greater insistence 
than would perhaps be appropriate were not the interests 
at stake so important, for the crown of the sacrifices and 
labours of so many years. The generous and sympathetic 
remarks of His Excellency, showing how entirely he agreed 
with the opinions and shared the aspirations of those who, 
smeethe foundation of the University College, have attempt- 
ed to perfect its -work, make it unnecessary for the Lieutenant- 
Governor to urge wdiat is well-known to the Government of 
India, that the Princes and Chiefs of the Panjab, who have 
so liberally endowed the University College, and the students 
of North India, to whom the double examinations of 
Lahore and Calcutta aie an intolerable burden, are alike 
anxious for the fulfilment of the promises which have been 
held out for many j^ears, to confer upon the institution the 
full powers of a University, and wluch received their last 
and final expression in the declaration of His Excellency 
the Viceroy on the occasion of the Imperial Assemblage of 
1877.”23 

The Governor-General-in-Council considered this letter 
and forwarded it to the Secretary of State with a recommen- 
dation. Lord Lytton had received this further request at 
a very favourable time. In May, 1879, the Treaty of 
Gandamak had been signed and the success of his Afghan 
policy, on which his heart w'as set, seemed assured. The 
Panjab Prontier Force had taken a prominent part in the 
campaign, and the Viceroy would ha\e strong motives for 
supportmg a measure which many influential persons in the 
Panjab wished to achieve. 

Meanwhile Lord Sahsbury had left the India Office for 
the more congenial Foreign Office, and his successor, Vis- 
count Craubrook, examined the Viceroy’s despatch in Council, 
and sanctioned the introduction into the Legislative Council 
of the Governor-General of a Bill to transform Panjab Uni- 
versity College into a University to confer degrees in Arts, 
but added that the Governor-General should not allow the 
Bill to become an Act until the Government of India bad 
supplied to the Secretary of State evidence that the system 
of the College had actually been amended in the manner 
recommended by the Committee appointed by the Lieiitenant- 
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Governor of ihc l\an3ai>, and until tha Secretary of State 
should have expressed las satisfaction %vith siicli cndcnce."* 

In regat'd to flic subjects of Medicine and Law, the 
Sccretsiry of Stale was not satisfied that sufllcient evidence 
had been adduced of the comparative proficiency attained 
in the Schools of the Punjab and tho University of Calcutta 
to enable him at present to judge the expediency of conferring 
similar privileges on the Punjab University, But the des- 
patcfi added that the proposed ,;\ct might contain n pro- 
vision enabling the Governor-General-in-Council to grant 
those privileges in tho case of the Faculties of Law and 
Medicine, and also of Engineering Science, when the Gov- 
ernor-General was convinced by stiilieient evidence that the 
proficiency of Panjat) students in those hranches of knowledge 
respectively wa.s equal to that of the students who received 
dcgrce.s from tho University of Calcutta, - 
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CHAPTEE V 

The Coxstitotiox or Paxjab UNivERpm', 1880-1882. 

At the end of the year 1879 the aim of fifteen years 
persistent effort seemed withui sight of achievement, fhc 
Secretary of State for India having at last sanctioned the 
preparation of a bill to convert Panjab University College 
into a complete University.^ But three years of further 
efiort were yet needed in order to realise it. 

The Government of India, on 9th Eebniary, 1880, 
invited the attention of the Panjab Government to the 
despatch of the Secretary of Stat-e, ^ and requested the ne- 
cessary evidence, without which the Bill could not be allow- 
ed to become law.® This request was referred on 19th Eeb- 
niary, 1880, to tho Registiar of the Panjab University 
College, to be placed before the Senate.^ Sir Robert Egerton. 
the Lieutenant-Governor, tiiought that the resolutions of 
the Senate regarding examinations, vhich had been forwarded 
with the Eegistrar's letter of 20th November, 1879, suffi- 
cienth- provided for tlie inciea'-ed stringency nhich was 
dc.'ircd to be introduced in the examinations. He therefore 
invited the Senate to report at an early date the measures 
which had hecn taken to ciifoice them. He also drew the 
attention of the Senate to the fact that the iSecrctary of 
State was not satisfied that the Schools of Hcdiciue and Law 
had attained sufficient proficiency to wamint the granting 
to the Universit j' College of the privilege of conferring degrees 
in the'^e F-scultjes, On the subject of Law the Lieiileiiant- 
Govemor .stated that he was not snflieiently informed to 
judee whetlnr this evidence would be forlhcorning, and he 
therefore desired that a report should be submitted which 
would enable him to decuV wliether he would be justified 
in Teeofninc.nding that this privilege phottld he conferred. ** 
Whdethe Senate andthe Bveeutite Committee ofPanjob 
Gniv'^rsity CollCL’e wore prepaiing tlie reports required by 
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tlie Secretary of State, the Bill could not be proceeded with, 
and the impatience of its advocates was renewed. On 13th 
November, 1880, the Viceroy, Lord Ripon, visited Lahore, 
v?hen a large deputation, headed by the Lieutenant-Governor, 
Sir Robert Bgerton, and the Maharaja of Kashmir, waited 
upon him and presented a.n address, praying that “ the 
Marquis of Ripon would support the pledges given by Lord 
Lytton, and would repeat the promise to complete at once 
their great National Institution.'’® 

The Deputation particularly brought to the notice of 
the Viceroy that “ as many as 60 undergraduates were now 
prosecuting their studies for higlier Honours in English by 
the aid of scholarships from the University Funds,” They 
also pointed out tliat, “ of 1,747 students who had presented 
themselves for the various Examinations in Arts, 1,217 had 
come up for the English Examinations, and that the number 
of candidates for the Entrance Examination in English had 
increased from 26 in 1873 to 193 in the examination for 
1880. They trusted that this would be a sufficient reply 
to any objections that might be raised that the Panjab 
University College did not sufficiently encourage the study of 
English. 

“A generous encouragement of English is fully consistent 
with the due encour.'igemcnt of studies in the natioual 
languages, though it was for the development of the latter 
that the three and a half lakhs, which constitiited our en- 
dowment, had been so liberally subscribed by the Panjab 
Chiefs and Gentry. The Senate had no doubt that the proper 
development of studies in the national languages was the 
method best calculated to make education really popular, 
and this was the aim both of the Senate and the Indian 
Government.” ’ 

, In the course of a very favourable reply Lord Ripon 
expressed his personal approval of the desire to promote 
the cultivation and extension of Oriental languages and 
Oriental literature, and was “ inclined to agree with the 
sentiment that it is througli the medium of tlie vernacular 
languages of this countiy that science and literature can 
most easily he advanced and cultivated.” 
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'■ t am rejoiced also to find.” he said, ‘‘ that althougli 
you mainly desire to promote the cultivation of Oriental 
languages and Oriental studies, you hy no means are inclined 
to overlook the importance of a solid European education *, 
and that you are not desirous to put aside the cultivation 
of the English language and English literature and English 
science. 

“1 am confident that it is only by advancing both 
Oriental and English studies that ■we can hope to bind 
together more closely the various races which meet upon the 
common soil of India.’’ 

The Viceroy referred to another powerful argument in 
favour of any request made ■with the support of puklic 
opinion in the Punjab. “ You have alluded,” he said, to 
the great and eminent services which have been rendered 
to our Queen-Empress and to the State by the regiments 
which have been raised within the limits of the Panjab. 
Gentlemen, you could not have addressed to me this evening 
an appeal that went more straight to my heart, because 
I had the pleasure this morning to see that combination of 
"Native and European troops, ■which has ever been, and ever 
will be, the strength and security of India. I saw those 
Panjabis who fought so gallantly for their Queen-Empress 
and their country — those men who have endured conditions 
the most trying to the native soldier, and have endured 
them with courage, with patience and with firmness.”® 

This speech was received with great enthusiasm, and it 
was announced that, in order to show their continued interest 
in the College, the Council of Patiala would contribute a 
further Es. *25,000, in addition to the Rs. 91,230 already 
donated by the late Maharaja : while the Maharaja of 
Eiaslimir, who had taken a close interest in the progress of 
the University, to which he had already subscribed a lakh 
of rupees, announced that he would make an annual sub- 
scription of Es. 3,600, representing tlie interest on another 
lakh. The Eaja of Mandi subscribed Es. 1,000 a year, and 
the Eawab of Bahawalpur, wlio among other help, had 
enabled the construction of the Senate Hall, promised 
further assistance. ® 
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frilly 13th November, 1886, was a memorable occasion 
in tlxc history of the University, if only as marking one of the 
last times on which its general endowment was notably 
increased. 

The movement had received another strong impetus 
and now proceeded, without interruption or undue delay, to 
its consummation. 

Having received from the Senate of Panjab Univ'ersity 
College the report for which he had asked, Sir Robert Egerton 
replied to the letter of the Government of India on 30th 
March. 18S 1 , asking permission to bring forward evidence of 
the proficiency of Panjab students in Law and Medicine, 
with a view to degrees in those subjects being granted at 
Lahore. He had no doubt that satisfactory evidence of 
proficiencj' would be forthcoming, which would enable the 
Governor-6eneral-in-Council to extend the privilege so as 
to comprise degrees in those subjects. 

The Lieutenant-Governor was not at present prepared 
to show that the examination necessary for testing the 
fitness of candidates for degrees in Engineering could be 
conducted satisfactorily in connexion with the Panjab Uni- 
versity College. 

In order to sliow that the system of thePanjab Univer- 
sity College had been amended as proposed by the Govern- 
ment Committee, the prospectuses of the various examinations 
in Arts, as finally adopted by the Senate, were appended to 
this letter. These prospectuses had been annotated so as to 
show the resolutions of the Senate, in pursuance of which 
alteration.? had been made. In order, however, to .shoiv 
precisely the changes iirvolved in eacli of these prospectuses, 
a memorandum had been attached, shovung in what respects 
each of the present examinations was more stringent than 
those which had been liitherto held. 

Sir Robert Egerton was of opinion that a perusal of 
these prospectuses would show to the satisfaction of the 
Governor-General-in-Council that- the amendments of the 
system of examination in Arts pursued by the Panjab Uni- 
versity College, which were considered necessary by the 
Secretary of State before the status of a University coMd be 
conferred upon it, had been carried into effect. The exami- 
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nations thus amended were in no way less stringent in their 
character than those conducted by the University of Calcutta. 

The Lieutenant-Governor proposed the following ver- 
nacular equivalents for the degrees of and B.A., to be 
awarded to candidates passing the examinations for Honours 
and High Proficiency in the Oriental sections, namely, 
Malik-ul-uhtm and BdHgk-ul-uhnn, respectively. These 
titles, which had been suggested by the Faculty of .A.rts, 
were the most appropriate which the Lieutenant-Governor 
was able to select, while they avoided the time-honoured desig- 
nations denoting proficienc}- in the English curriculum.^® 

The Government of India forwarded the necessary 
information to the Secretary of State for India, Lord Har- 
tington. With respect to Medicine. Law and Ci^dl Engineer- 
ing, a pro^dsion was inserted in the amended Bill, enabling 
the Governor-General-in-Council to confer upon the Chan- 
cellor, Vice Chancellor and Fellows the power of granting 
degrees, in accordance with the instructions contained in 
Lord Cranbrook's despatch of 18th December, 1879,^1 

On 1st September, 1881, the Government of India 
informed the Government of the Punjab that the Secretarj; 
of State for India had, by a telegram, dated 23rd August, 
sanctioned the proposed legislation for raismg the Panjab 
University College to the status of a University and gimng 
it power to confer degrees. 12 The telegram of the Secretar}' 
of State was followed by a letter to the Governor-General, 
dated 25th August, 1881. in the course of which he says : 

“ I concur in your opinion that the College system has 
been amended as proposed by the Committee, and I sanction 
your proceeding with the necessary legislation. 

“ The permission to confer degrees m Law, Medicine 
and Engineering Science, will, of course, only be accorded by 
you under the conditions prescribed in Lord Cranbroolc’s 
despatch."!® 

The Secretary of State having given his formal sanction 
to the proposal to raise the Panjab University College to the 
status of a UniversiU', it rem.'iincd now only to enact -the 
nece.ssary legislation. A draft Bill was prepared by Mr. 
J. Gibbs, of the Goven)raent of India, to establish and 
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incorpoml/C llio University of the Panjab/’ witlv n statement 
of objects and reasons, and was sent to the Panjab Govern- 
ment for opinion^’ This Bill emhodied those amendments 
of an oiiginal draft Bill of 1877, which had been proposed 
by the Senate of Panjab Universitv College at its meeting 
of 21st December, 1878, and reiterated by all, or the great 
majority, of members of that Sen.ato, when consulted in- 
dividually between 80th August and 5th October, 1881. 
as well ns further ajnendments which were later proposed by 
them either unanimousl}'’ or by a great majority.ifi 

The Panjab Government invited the opinions on this 
Bill of the Secretary to the Financial Commissioner, the 
Director of Public InsI ruction, the Government Advocate 
of the Panjnb, Mr. J. G. Corder\'. who was now Commissioner 
and Superintendent. PesliawarDivision, and tlie Registrar of 
the Panjab University College.^® They proposed n number 
of minor or technical variations of the Bill, but none aflecting 
its main principles. These opinions were reported to the 
Government of India on 17th Ainrust, 1882A’ 

Jileanwliile, on 31.st May, 1882, Mr. C. P. Ilbert, on 
behalf of the draughtsman, Mr. ,T. Gibbs, sought leave to 
introduce the Bill in the Council of the Govcrnor-Goner.Tl, 
Lord Ripon. There Averc present on the occasion ; tlic 
Governor-General ; the Lientenant-Governov of the Panjab, 
Sir Robert Egerton : the Comma nder-in-Chiof : M.ajor E. 
Baring ; Major-General T. F. iVilson ; Sir S. C. Bayley ; Mr. 
C. H. T. Orosthwaitc, Jlr. IV. C. Plowdcn ; and Mr. IV. IV. 
Hunter.^® It may be noted that tlie Viceroy’s Council at 
that time included throe members ndio were subsequently 
to become very famous, namely, i\Iajor Evelyn Baring, who 
had recently become Financial Member, and who, ns Lord 
Cromer will always be associated with the reliabilitation of 
Egypt ; the Legal Jlomber, afterwards Sir Courtney Ilbert, 
the great constitutional authority ; and the famous scholar, 
afterwards Sir IVilliam Hunter. 

Tlie Bill provided for the transfer to the University of 
all the property then held by, or in trust for, the University 
College. It proposed a constitution of the University and 
provided that the Governor-General for the time being 
should occupy the office of Patron, or Visitor— -the exact 
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term was not yet settled — and that there should he a Chan- 
cellor, who was to be tlie Lieutenant-Governor of the Panjab 
for the time being, a Vice-Chancellor, and a body of Fellows. 
These Fellows were to be of three classes : firstly, the holders 
for the time of certain offices, who were to be Fellows or 
officio ; secondly, persons appointed by the Chancellor as 
being eminent benefactors of Panjab University, original 
promoters of the movement in favour of the Panjab Uni- 
versity College, or persons distinguished for attainments in 
literature, science or art. or by zeal in the cause of education ; 
and thirdly, the representatives for the time being with tlie 
Government of the Panjab of such independent Native 
Chiefs as the Lieutenant-Governor might, by notification in 
Gazette, specify. The schedule to the Bill contained a list 
of the persons who were to be appointed Fellows under the 
Act. 

Other provisions were made in regard to the powers and 
functions of the Senate. It was to be empowered to appoint 
and remove all examiners, officers and servants of the Uni- 
versity and to confer certain degrees. But it was not to be 
permitted to confer tlie degrees of the Bachelor of Laws, 
Liccnciate of Medicine, Bachelor or Doctor of Medicine, or 
Bachelor or pilaster of Civil Engineering, until the Governor- 
General had given his official consent in regard to each of 
these degrees respectively. There was a temporary provision 
also, enabling the Senate to confer the appropriate degrees 
in the cs.sa of persons who might have passed during May in 
that year such examinations of the Pan]ab University 
College as might correspond to the degree examinations of 
the Panjab Universitj'. Finally the Senate was empowered 
to confer honorary degrees in certain cases, to levy fees, 
and generally to make by-law.s m all nuitt/ers regarding the 
Univcr.sity.1 » 

^ On 14th June, ^Ir. J. Gibbs introduced the Bill in the 
Governor-General s Council and moved that it be referred 
to a Select Committee, consisting of the Lieutenant-Governor 
of the Paniab, now Sir Cliatles AitchiRon. and Messrs. Ilbcrt, 
Crosthwaite. Hunter, and the Mover.* o The report of this 
Select Committee was presented to the Council of the Gov- 
ernor-General for maldng Laws and Regulations on ilOtU 
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September, 1882,*^ and the Bill, with the amendments 
suggested by the Committee, received the assent of the 
Covernor-General on 5th October, 1882.^" 

On this occasion Sir Cliarics Aitcliison made a speech 
in the Council, which so completely expresses the objects of 
the authors of the whole movement and their satisfaction 
at its achievement, that it is reproduced in full. He said : 

" I trust the Panjab University Bill will be passed at 
this sitting of Council, and that I shall be able at last to 
congratulate the chiefs, nobles and people of the Panjab 
upon the success which has crowned their efforts after seven- 
teen long years of waiting and working. If any proof be 
needed of the thorough genuineness of the demand for a 
University in the Panjab, it is, I think, to be found in the 
steady perseverance with which, in spite of many and re- 
peated official discouragements and refusals, this object has 
been pursued by the people, and the liberality with which 
Natives of all ranks in the Panjab have contributed for its 
attainment. For the purposes of the University, there is 
now a sum of no less than Rs. 3,75.000 invested in Govern- 
ment 4 per cent, paper, all derived from voluntary donations, 
and a regular annual income of about Rs. 45,000 from 
interest, contributions and fees, exclusive of any support 
from Government. This is a magnificent illustration of the 
principle of self-help which Government are now beginning to 
insist upon as a cardinal point in their educational policy. 

“ The movement for a University originated in a letter 
of the late lamented Sir Donald SIcLeod, dated 10th June, 
1865, in which he called for suggestions for the improvement 
of Oriental learning and the extension of a sound vernacular 
literature, by transfusing into the languages of the country 
the knowledge, literature and science of the West. The 
subject was at once taken up warmly by a literary society, 
called the Anjuman-i-Panjab. which had just been founded 
at Lahore, under the guidance of Dr. Leitner, to whose 
devotion and untiring services in connection with the Uni- 
versity movement it is impossible to give too much pro- 
minence. A separate committee of European officers, of 
whom I had the honour to be one, was at the same time 
formed at Lahore to consider the question. The suggestions 
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for the improvement of vernacular literature rrere expanded 
bv the Aujuman into a proposal for the establishment at 
Lahore of an Oiiental Univer&it}', wliicb should be a supreme 
literary, examining and teaching body for Oiiental jiteratuie 
and Western science, and which should utilize and develop 
the existing educational elements in the country. 

“ Besides endeavouring to revive an interest in Oriental 
learning, to teach as far as possible tliroiigh tlie vernaculars, 
and to stimulate the production of original vcrnacnlai 
literature, one of the cliief aims of the proposed University 
which should never be lost sight of. was the introduction of 
a popular and national system of education on the principles 
of the Education Despatch of 1851, by ginng the people a 
large and direct voice in the legulation of their own educa- 
tional affairs. This was very strongly insisted upon by Sir 
Donald McLeod, who desired as far as possible to promote 
spontaneity of action on the part of the Native conimunity. 
and who was opposed to their being too much guided by the 
opinions and advice of European gentlemen. In the Uni- 
versity as now to be established, this popul.ar clement is fully 
secured. Tiie leanied and influential clashes of the Province 
will, by the Statutes, be associated with the ollieers of 
Governnient in the promotion and supervision of popular 
edneatiou. Tiie Senate will be a consulting bodv in all 
fiue^tioi's of education, iucladmg primary education. It 
will as-ume, in fact, the position of a Board of Education 
for the Paniab, and become in educational matters an 
embodiment of the principles of local sMf-governniont as 
recently < mmciated by the Oovernment of India. 








itbecnto oradicale tlus misconception tliftt only a few montns 
ivao a number of English-speaking Natives pivsejdcd to m 
< 1 ° petition against the University on the ground that ri*- 
estoblishment would be detrimental to high English ccliicn- 
tion and lower the value of English degrees. 

In truth, however, the ncce.ssity for the highest Study 
of English has been recognised from the very first. In one of 
the earliest papers published on the subject by the Ihiroj'c.m 
Committee of support— a paper entitled ‘Objects and 
Principles of the proposed Lahore University —1 find, ior 
example, the following statement : 

“ ‘ It may be stated that, although the inovcment to 
which the University owes its origin has spcci.slly been 
termed “ Oriental,” yet that, hy the use of the tenn, no 
revival of the old warfare between the Otientali-is and 
Anglicists is signified. While the revival of Eastern fennutig 
and the creation of a good vernacular literature will be tbc 
primary object of the University, yet English wii] be still 
considered as the natural complement of education, and of 
the highest value to the native student whose wind hn.s hewi 
thoroughly disciplined by a study of his Native tlastics.' 


“ And again : 

<“ It has been stated that the present mow-ment i.s in no 
way intended to inaugurate a reaction hostile to (he present 
educational system. The advantages of English arc so 
great, as the language of the rnlmg class, and a. a vehicle 
for the direct commumcation of niodem Europe, -ni (ho d t 
and science, that rt would not only be bpalit; ZuM 

oppose it or limit its intiuenct. It may, moreover be nklcd 
that the Natives of India luive so been an appreckt oi 
the advantages they gam f ^ a Imoivledi^ 
that there is no fear of its study being neglected’ ^ ^ 

“ Again, at a meeting of those inter,,, i, 1 ■ ,n- 

tio„ o£ tto objocts of the 
12th Maid,. 1868, the following 

«■ That education be conveyed, as far „ -i i 
tlie medium of the vernacular. possible, to 
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“ * That while the highest honours of the TJniversity be 
reserved for those who attain the highest form of education, 
which, it is admitted, can only at present be attained by 
those possessing a thorougli knowledge of English, the Uni- 
versity shall also recognize and honour literary merit and 
learning in the case of those unacquainted with the English 
language.’ 

“ Later on, when the Panjab Umversity College was es- 
tablished, the use of English as the medium of examination 
in all subjects vhich cannot be completely taught in the 
vernacular, the study of English in all schools and colleges 
connected with the iiLstitution, and the necessity of a 
thorough acquaintance with English as a condition of ob- 
taining the highest honours of the institution, were recorded 
among the fundamental principles m the constitution of the 
college, as pubhshed in the Government of India Notification 
No. 472, dated 8th December, 1869. 

“ Although, theiefore, there was no good reason to fear 
that high English education would be neglected, it was 
nev’ertheless ]ust and right that, before consenting to comply 
with the wishes of the chiefs and people of the Panjab and 
to raise the University College to the status of a Umversity 
with power to grant degrees, the Government of India and 
the Secretary of State should be thoroughly satisfied that 
exarniners. at once competent and independent, could be 
obtained for a University at Lahore, that a sulficient amount 
of controlling public opinion could be brought to bear on 
teachers and examiners through the medium of the Senate, 
and that the tests to be applied for degrees should not be 
less sovcie than in other Indian Universities, and should 
be an index that the students possessed defimto and suffi- 
ciently high acquirements As regards degrees in Arts, 
these conditions have been fulfilled, and the Secretaiy of 
State has expressed liimself satisfied with the evidence as 
to the sufficiency of the tests. The new University, however, 
will not be empowered to grant degrees in Law, Science, 
i lemcine or Engincenng till such time as the Goveiumcnt of 
India is satisfied that the proficiency of the Panjab students 
in these branches of loiowledge also is equal to that of 
students who recewe degrees from other Indian Universities. 
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The'lnterests of liigli English education ancl of westerh 
science having thus been caTcfully guarded, it became still 
more imperative, in framing the University Bill, that the 
reasonable hopes and expectations of the chiefs and people 
of the Panjab, who would have taken little, if any, interest in 
a project for a University of a purely English type, but who 
are intensely interested in the Oriental aspect of the question, 
should be satisfied. Anything sliort of this would not only 
disappoint the aspirations which they have all along enter- 
tained, hut would make it impossible to carry out the under- 
standing on which the large funds of the Panjab University 
College have been collected. Indeed, the whole controversy 
regarding the status of the proposed University has really 
centred in the assumed impossibility of securing this essential 
object without lowering the English standard or confusing 
the Oriental with the English degrees. Sections 12 and 14 
of the Bill deal with this question. They are, in my opinion, 
the most important sections in the Bill, and I trust the 
Council will be of opinion that they solve the difficulty in a 
satisfactory manner. 

“ If will be observed that by these sections a separate 
Oriental Faculty is created, with porver to grant degrees 
of its own ; and, in consideration of tlie origin and character 
of the whole movement, the Oriental Faculty is constituted 
the first Faculty in order of precedence in the Universit}’. 

1 cannot describe the object and probable effect of tliis 
arrangement better than by rending from the Report of the 
Select Committee a .short extract taken almost verbatim 
from the letter of the Panjab Government in which the 
arrangement was proposed ; 

“ ‘ At present the Oriental Department in the College is 
a section of the Faculty of Arts. “We propose to empower 
the Senate to appoint a separate Oriental Faculty, thus 
asserting, beyond the possibilit}’- of mistake, in the consti- 
tution of the University, the prominent position assigned 
to Oriental and vernacular studies. In the Oriental Faculty 
degrees would be granted as separate and distinct from de- 
grees in the Faculty of Arts as arc the degrees in Law or 
Jledicine. For the B. A. and M. A. degrees, English should 
be the obligatory instriuuent both of instruction and exami- 
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Ifor cle"ices in the Oriontal Faculty. In wliloli tlie 
nnUo • jjp instniment of tuition and csaffima- 

the titlo.s of Bachelor, Master Doctor 
nf Oriental Learning. M"e oulcl leave the Senate, after the 
nnssine of the Bill, to devise precise and detailed rules pres- 
the conditions and exaininations required for sucli 
^pctrees * and such lulcs would be submitted, in due course, 

for the ’sanction of the Government of India. Here it « 
onlv necessary to say that the Oiiental degrees ivould attest 
general education, that they would be earned by a 
° cniblin" as nearly as possible the Arta course, and that 
tliev wonhl differ from the oidinnry B.A. and M A. degrees 
because the Bachelors and Masters of Arts would be obliged 
to acquire their knowledge in English, while the Bachelors 
and Masters of Oriental Learning w ould not necessarily he 
required to know English at all. They might, of course, 
learn more or less English at their option. The}' might even 
be examined in English as a classical language, should the 
Senate desiie this. But the important point w ould be that 
the B.A. and M.A. degrees would not guarantee English 
qualification."' In this way we think that the wishes of the 
founders and benefactors of the Pan]ab University will be 
properly met. because degrees will be given, as they have 
alwa3'S desired, to students who do not know English ; vliile 
the value to be attached to the degrees in the Oriental 
Faculty, thus distinguished by an appropriate designation, 
will not be confounded with that of degrees in Arts, and Avill 
be proportionate to the acquiiements of the candidates A\ho 
obtain them as piescribed in the standards of examination. 


“ I trust, then, that the misunderstanding betw een the 
advocates of orien+al and of western culture, in so for as it 
existed in the Panjab, has been got rid of once and for all 
by this arrangement, that henceforth both parties will meet on 
common ground and Avork together hand in hand for the 
advancement of all sound educational schemes in the Province, 
Avhether English or Oriental. 

I Avail not longer trespass on the indulgence of the 
touncil, though there are several distinctive feaitures of the 


B. 0* l” a!ld M 'o"l 
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proposed Panjab University to whicli attention miglit usefully 
be directed, for example, its freedom and catholicity, Avliereby 
students of every language or race or colour, no matter 
wliere educated, can be admitted to its privileges and 
honours, provided only they come up to the standards 
prescribed ; its teaching capacity ; its literary functions. 
All these were embraced in the scheme as originally planned 
in 1806, and are fully provided for in the University as now 
to be established. 

" I will only add that, as I aided in a very humble way 
to lay the foundation 17 years ago, so now I deem it a great 
privilege and honour to have been permitted to help in 
putting on the cope stone of this magnificent edifice.”23 

The Panjab University Act (No. XIX of 1882) was 
published in the Gazette of India, dated 7th October, 
1882, 3* and Panjab University was formally called into 
existence on 14th October, 1882, by a Notification issued by 
Sir Charles Aitchison, Lieutenant-Governor of the Panjab, in 
pursuance of the provisions of the Act of Incorporation. 

The first meeting of the Senate of Panjab University 
was held at Barnes Goui't. Simla, on 14th October, 1882. 
The Chancellor, Sir Charles Aitchison, on this occasion 
moved “ that Dr. Leitner is by reason of eminent position 
and attainments a fit and proper person to receive from 
this University the honorary degree of Doctor of Oriental 
Learning.” In a memorandum which he read after propos- 
ing the resolution, the Chancellor explained that the honour 
was proposed, not only oir account of Dr. Leitner’s services 
to the University as a principal founder, promoter and 
officer, but also because of his linguistic attainments and 
published writings, and of the enthusiasm for education 
which he had evoked in the Panjab. “ Without the help, 
advocacy and originating power of Dr. Leitner the Panjab, 
in all probabilit}'-, would have had no University of its own 
for many years to come.”*® 

Dr. Leitner had acted as a First Class Interpreter with 
the British Arm}' during the Crimean War in 1855, and 
afterwards as Lecturer in Turkish. Arabic and Modem Greek 
at King’s College, Loudon. In 1861, he was appointed 
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Professor of Arabic and Muhammadan Law in the same 
College, in which he founded the Oriental Section. His 
linguistic studies had earned the praise of such a high 
authority as Professor Max Muller. Since coming to India 
he had explored part of the country between Kashmir and 
Badnkhshan and investigated certain obscure dialects, open- 
ing an interesting field of enquiry. His most considerable 
published work related to the grauunar and vocabulary of 
the Hard languages. He had also made some investigation 
of the antiquities of North-Western India and beyond, 
particularly of the Grreco- Buddhist period of sculpture. 
He had been the president or founder of several learned 
societies in Europe and India and had represented India 
at the Congress of Orientalists at Florence in 1878. It was 
but fitting, therefore, that one of the first acts of the Senate 
of the newly constituted University should be to exercise 
the privilege of tiius honouring its most active propagator 
and its most distinguished scholar. 2 ’ 

Panjab Universit}' held its inaugural Convocation on 
18th November, 1832. A picturesque account of the great 
day was given in the Journal of the Aniuman-i-Panjab, on 
which, we draw here. 

The Viceroy, Lord Kipon, who was Patron of the Uni- 
versity, arrived at Lahore from Peshawar early in the 
morning and. after breakfast with Sir Charles Aitchison, 
drove through the decorated streets and the Anarkali 
gardens (Gol Bagh) to 6o\ emment College. One of the most 
notable decorations was a miniature Knlb Jdinar, of dark 
green foliage, with lines of yellow marigolds, which rose from 
the centre of Anarkali bandstand. “ The thanks of the 
Senate,” writes the enthusiastic chronicler, “ axe justly 
due to Mr. Bull and his assistants ” for this and other splen- 
dours. 

Jt mast be acknowledged also,” he generously admits, 
that inside the Hall itself there was little or nothing to 
complain of. ' The Patron and the Chancellor sat in gilt 
chairs upon a dais covered with a gold-emhroidered masnad 
of crimson velvet, beneath a baldaquin of the same materials 
surmounted by a relief medallion, in gilt, of the Queen- 
Empress and the armorial bearings of the Panjab. Its 
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frieze bore the mottoes J throne,” says the 

” To tight and left ^e Nawab of Bahawalpur, 

raptrocorder satther 11 

the young Baja of iVap „ gorgeous dais was 

sitting to the righ^ o ^e Patoo. ^ 

The Civil and the graduates, scholars 

In froutof thod^^s e^^ members of the University 
and visitors. Th •^Lormim garments, but the Indians 

were sombrely arrayed 1 ?n white, yellow, and green. 

“ were brilliant, if ^rmS’ bUer^ of these 

Distinctions are made i ^ I examinations passed, 

dresses to seems to be to ‘ make 

The effect enlarge the borders of then: 

broad their ,vere some from regions as 

garments. Amo°° ^ parts of Central Asia, with 

ireSTJopeJniitors, “^consisting,” says the account. 

“ of the 61ite invitation of the ChanceUor, 

After the ;^X,ropen, Dr. Leitner read in 

bad declared th Annual Report. He then received 

Urdu a — ary^of toe ^nu ^ P 

toe degree of i ,,rees and rewards, after which Lord 
antmpoitant speech, in the conise of which 

hy the Xmended themselwes to my judgment cni nppioval. 
culnilycommendeoci University npon a 

One was ^ xl^o^dation from that on which the other 
somewhat di ... India are based ; and the other w'as 

and older , , received the cordial support and the 

that this Xtions S so many of the leadhig natives of 
genmous c foundation of your studies 

1 a"AeSrS° though hy no means their exclusive 
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oTiiect the Ftiidr o! Orientnl Uternture, rnu tire only follcn'-inp 
the course which wu in Enuianri have pup-ncd lor centunea. 
The fict that this XJni verity presenis a nmrkfd variety, m 
the form and scope of its in^trneiion. from thos>' winch tiF- 
Timntished the other Universities of Tndia, lends me to refrira 
it im a fortunate circumstance that this ytnmpot rister has 
sprung np m the Pan]ph. And then again. I hail with the 
greatest satisfaction tlie circumstance that tliis Univwsuy 
has hoen established by the contributions of the Kative 
Princes and gentlemen of this Province. I believe ihiu 
Indian education will greatly benefit hv being largely con- 
ducted by natives of India thrmseh’c«," 

‘‘ I rejoice to think,’’ continued Lord lUpon. that 
this and other institutions of education should he inanaeecl 
and administered, so far as may he, iiy the leading men c){ 
the district, because bv this means manv u useful and practi- 
cal lesson of self-help and self-nhance will he afforded, and 
a valuable training in the mamseraent of their own affniis 
will be given to those ss'ho have to do with the conduct of 
institutions of this description, and thus that great political 
object which the Government of Indio of to-day have so 
much at heart, of aiding and advancing the political training 
of the people in the conduct of their own local affairs wnll be 
greatly furthered and assisted. .. .The time has fully come 
when it should be one of the foremost objects of the British 
Government in India to provide, so far as a Government 
within proper limits can, for the intellectual training and for 
the social and political development of the people.’’ 

The Viceroy then inspected the Senate Hall, and con- 
gratulated the Nawah of Bahawalpur on havinc contributed 
so largely to its construction. He also inspected the Uni- 
versity Library and tbe Enslish and Vernacular Presses 
attached to the Hall.^s 

“ The tumult and the shouting dies, 

The Captains and the Kings depart.” 

The coobes reverently remove the velvet trappings 
gilt chairs and aspidistras. The great dav is over. 

The long, peaceful campaign, waged by means of ardent 
propaganda and tbe stiff, ponderous phrases of official 
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corre'sponclpnce, liafl ended, after ticiirly eighteen years, in 
victory. It had been conducted, in its last phase, against a 
background of turbulent and resounding events. 

In duly, 1S78, Lord Beaconsficld had returned to London 
from the Congress of Berlin, bringing, he said, “ peace with 
lionour.” At that time a committee of the Pnnjab Govern- 
ment was eorapating the standatd.s of examination in Panjab 
University College and the University of Calcutta. In 
Jlovember Lord Lj-tton precipitated the second Afghan 
War, which, after the aigning of the Peace of Gnndamnk, 
in May, 1879, seemed to him to promise such fair results for 
his policy, A few weeks later tlie Lieutenant-Governor of 
the Panjab mis again prcs.sing him to obtain sanction for 
♦be elevation of Panjnb University College. 

Meanwliilo. in pursuit of liis high imperial polic}' in 
another sphere, Lord Boaconsfield’s Government had annexed 
the Transvaal territory and was also fighting the Zulu War. 
Butin September, 1879, Sir Louis Cavagnnri was murdered 
at Kabul and Lord Lytton’s Cveb of policy’ bad been ‘ rudely 
shattered.’ Beaconsfiold’s flamboyantly aggressive posture 
was arousing disquietude in Britain and in November, 1679, 
Gladstone emerged from retirement to conduct the famous 
Midlothian campaign, which condemned it in every sphere. 
At that time Lord Cranbrook was preparing the despatch in 
which he stated the technical conditions upon which, as 
Secretary of State for India, he would sanction the elevation 
of Panjab University College to a University. In April, 
1880, the Liberals gained an overwhelming majority at a 
general election and Gladstone promptly formed a govern- 
ment, which aimed at reversing the policy of his predecessor 
m almost every particular. The new Secretary of State 
for India, Lord Hartington, expressed his abhorrence of Lord 
Lytton’s policy, and the Viceroy promptly resigned, to be 
succeeded by Lord Kipon. At that time the Government of 
India was considering the response of Panjab Government 
to Lord Cranbrook’s despatch. 

In October, 1880. Transvaal declared its independence, 
and another war at once ensued. In March, 1881, Glad- 
stone’s Government, for ’‘peace at any price,” acknowl- 
edged the partial independence of the Tiansvna], In April 
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Lortl Boacoiisfield died. During the years 1881 and 1882 
preparation of the Panjah University Bill proceeded, and in 
suininer, 1882, it was introduced in the Governor-General’s 
Council. In that same summer Arabi Pasha rebelled and 
war followed in Egypt. On 5th October, 1882, the Panjab 
University Bill received the assent of the Governor-General 
— a few weeks after the Battle of-Tel-el-Kebir. 

“ Peace hath her victories.’’ It was especially appro- 
priate that Lord Ripon should have been concerned, as 
Viceroy, in the last phase of the peaceful struggle which 
emerged in the complete establishment of Panjab University 
and that he should have become its first Patron, for he 
was a thorough Gladstonian Liberal, who shared all his 
leader’s zeal for social reform and his detestation of 
swashbuckling adventures. 



CHAPTEH VI 


Progress of the Untiversity, 1882-1904. 

Tke full esfcablislimeufc of the University evidently gave 
satisfaction to all who had sought its achievement, “• The 
nesv constitution states a comprelicnsive report of the 
movement which Avas published in the Calendar of the Uni- 
versity for 1884-85, has completely fulfilled the wishes of 
the donors, subscribers and promoters of the movement. 
An Oriental Oniversity has been combined with an English 
University. It is thus a national University in the truest 
sense.”’- 

Prom this point our record begins to consist of the 
prosaic description of academic progress. During its first 
year the Senate was fully occupied in drafting the statutes 
and regulations necessary in order to fulfil the intention of 
the Act of Incorporation, and in advising the Government 
upon a variety of educational subjects. These subjects 
included the method of distributing the Government grants- 
in-aid ; the primary standards in boys’ and girls' schools ; 
the project of a new Panjabi dictionary ; and the nature of 
test examinations for adjnission to the jmblic service. “ The 
neAV institution,” wrote Mr. Denzil Ibbetsou,'* who was acting 
as Director of Public Instniction in 1883-84, “ has already 
assumed an important position in the educational adminis- 
tration of the Province.” - 

Already, hoAvever, rve observe that the public zeal had 
begun somewhat to flag since the long initial battle had 
been won. “ Unless our annual income can be consider- 
ably increased ”, said the Vice-Chancellor, Jlr. Baden-Powell 
at the second annual Conv'ocation, “ the operations, and 
with them the general usefulness of the University, must 
be seriously curtailed and crippled. We have some hope 
that, by p^iv^ate liberality, further gifts and endowments will 

‘Aftcrnanls Sir Deazil Ibbetson, Lt.-Govon)or and Chancellor of 
the tJnirersity. 
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be obtained and in particular, rtiat “f l^^XnS 

Darbar* on the occasion of the address of His Excellencj 
the Viceroy, which has not yet been fulfilled, will be acknow 
ledged and carried out 

The financial records and management of the TJniver- 
sityand of the University College caused some misgiving. 

The state of the accounts revealed by the report of the 
Trustees for the year 1883 was so disquieting that it was 
brought to the attention of the Lieutenant-Governor, antt 
in Mav, 1884, the Registrar was requested to place it beiore 
the Senate. The University was found to be practicauy 
insolvent. In February 1885. the Registrar, Dr. Leitner, 
was instructed by the Syndicate to apply to Goveriment 
for an advance of Rs. 10,000 to meet the current expenditme 
of the University. The Lieutenant-Governor not 
rally regarded this application as a decisive indication ttat 
the financial position of the University was unsound. He 
sanctioned the advance only upon condition that a committee 
should be appointed by the Senate, which should include 
the Accountant-General, to examine and report fully upon 
the accounts of the University for each year since its consti- 
tution.* 


Since the inauguration of the University College at the 
beginning of 1870. Dr. Leitner had been Regislrar, and 
continued in that capacity for the University untO Kovember, 
1885. But he was absent during frequent periods, in which 
various persons temporarily fulfilled his duties. Dr.^ Leitner 
alone, however, appears to have been quite familiar 
the accounts and routine traiL=actions of the College and 
at first of the University and he also appears to have pre- 
pared obscure financial statements and to have kept a very 
imperfect written record of the details of University finance. 
These three factors, namely, the frequent and often prolonged 
absences of Dr. Leitner, the ignorance of other persons in 
regard to these matters, and the inadequacy of Dr. Leitner s 
record of financial transactions, which he apparently supple- 
mented by personal memory, resulted by 1884 in a condition 
verv like chaos and insolvency. 

* Cf. p. 70 above. 
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Tho ilemsiiivliHl In* OovcnniifH-ii was nppoint- 

€'4 by tit)* S<*rsntfi tit tho t’Hii o{ April, 1P85, to examhic tltis 
judiUichniy stftti* of nfTBjrjj. Tho <»riqairy wm eotidtiftcfl 
trhtoily by D. 0, Barkloy. Jwlgi' of the High Cotitt, 
Jfr. 11. t. I)ttgan. .\(’conut,i»n,tonerol, nritl Bandit l?jim 
Narain. Their eoiirliKirtn-. ami recommendations were 
ottdorseji ami itpproml by the Semite, which cxjircsocd its 
wcji tlcsprvci! at‘kt»o\vlcffgTiu’'iif of jpoititrule. 

The Comoiittcc JCjiorted tlmt, though financial condi- 
tiona had improved siticc an ciKpiiry had hccii tlcmandcd, 
lhcy\vi‘-rc still far from satisfactory, “ It therefore her onic'?" 
they recommended. the imperative dut\% not only of the 
Senate, but of UniTroment to aseorteiit carofnlly the causes 
to which this condition of tlimus is (r.iceahle and .... to apply 
without flinehin'r such muedica the circurastanccf? of the 
wise rcqiiin*.” This, how ever, was not easily to be done. 

The Committee remarked that the funded actoiint had 
been practiealfy smtinaary ‘■im*e the fonndntjon of the* Uni- 
versity and that, though a Standing ('ommitteo of the Senate 
was f-treiiuously attempting to maintain the amunil fiuh- 
seriptioiis, this latter source of income was fluctuating and 
prccniioiis. Tlie chief charge .should be imdci the head of 
Bxaminatiuiis. iuul until these were completely and satic- 
factorily provided for, fees from this souicc Hhould not be 
regarded ns providini! meome for any other ]j,irpose of the 
Univensity. The Committee found, however, that other 
departments of the luuverhity had been Micrificed in order 
to provide disproportionatel}' for the o.vtravagant. main- 
lenancu ot the Oriental Faculty. 

“It is clear that the Oriental Faculty is pur ercdlcncv 
the spending dep.xrtmciif,*' thej* reported, “in nddtion to 
all other sources of income whatsoever, the Oriental side of 
the Tinivci.sily lia.s .absorbed, on an average of four years, 
more than 2G per cent, of the general Government grant, 
leaving nothing but the balance of that grant available to 
meet e.vpenditurc of every other kind. It is therefore certain 
beyond dispute that the statements which liavc been repeat- 
edly made to the effect that the Oriental Department has 
not received its fair share of money have no foundation in 
fact. On the contrary, it may be stated roundly that the 
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financial embarrassments of tfie University are due 
to the mordmate expenditure m the Oriental Department. 

The Lieutenant-Governor, Sir Charles Aitohison, vho 
was a vigorous and consistent supporter of the University , 
after considering the report of this Committee, expresscc 
his deliberate conclusion in regard to the “ vague and rechless 
way in which it has been asserted that the wishes of the 
founders of the University have been systematically dis- 
regarded. and the general funds diverted from Oriental ^to 
English purposes, contrary to the wishes of the donors. 

“ It is, ” he wrote, “ in order, if possible, to bring this 
vagueness and general assertion to the test of actual fact 
that the Lieutenant-Governor has endeavoured in so much 
tedious detail to ascertain what are the real principles on 
which the University is founded, who were the oiiginal bene- 
factors of the University, what was the amount of their 
contributions to the general fund, and what arethe conditions 
to which those contributions are subject.” He concluded 
that, “ if there has been any departure from the oripnal 
intention of the foimders, the wishes of the principal bene- 
factors, or the conditions on which the University was sanc- 
tioned, it has been rather by neglect to give high English 
education that prominence, side by side with Oriental 
classics, which was insisted upon from the outset. It is only 
by purging out all knou n error from teaching, and by restor- 
ing English to the place which it was originally destined to 
hold, that the Panjab Umvcrsity can prove true to itself 
and can hope to enrich the vernacular languages and lite- 
rature, and open up through their medium to the people of 
India the rich mines of European thought and culture. 
That it will yet attain to its high ideal, the Lieutenant-Gover- 
nor docs not cease to hope, in spite of the bitter and utterly 
profitless controversies which have of late impaired its 
usefulness.”’ 

Sir Charles Aitehison concluded his observations by 
authoritatively denying various “ eironcous assertions 
which had been promulgated,” that the University had been 
established by the An]unnn-i-Panjab upon the basis of a 
college and a school which it h.id founded in 18G5. and that 
public contributions had depended upon that belief. ® 
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' tt will tic scon tliat llio linancint altairs of the tlnivcTsity 
College had been conducted in a tnther haphazard fashion, 
which conl.iiuicid in the University until, after other urgent 
matters had been disposed of. .a condition of insolvency 
was foimd to be. the ultimate Tcsult. MHien an inve.stiga- 
tion was undertnhen, tlic problem was ob.ecured by an 
acrimonious controversy which was rai.sod by tlie false 
assertion that the University had been founded almost 
entirely by the eltorts of the Anjnman-i-Panjab. that the 
movement had been supported by the Government of the 
Panjab and the Universit)' College had been sanetioned bi- 
the. Government of India primarily for the development of 
the Oriental Department. Apjiarently this general assertion 
was made in order to explain financial inroads which might 
have been made into the general and special endowment.^ 
of the College — and subsequently of the University — fortlic 
.sake of the Oriental Dcjiartinent at the expense of all other 
functions of the University. 

The investigation, proved long and tediou.s, chiefly 
becanse of the confusion and incompleteness of the records 
and financial accounts, .and a report was not i.«sned until 
early in ISSG. This report disentangled the special tnists, 
so far as was then possible, and recommended that the 
accounts of special endowment funds should henceforth 
be kept rigorously and separately. 

The special committee found that special donations 
had simply been paid into a general “ funded account," and 
that the income had been paid into a general current, account. 
When a deficit had occurred in this cuiTcnt account, it had 
been supplied by drawing from the uninvested cash Ijnlance, 
of the “funded account.” Such withdrawals of capital 
funds to supply a deficit in the annual current account had 
been frequent and considerable ; indeed, from 1879 they 
had occurred aununlly. In Slnrcli, ISPI. for example, 
Es, 10,379 had been drawn in this way. Moreover, such 
casual advantages ns the amounts of undrawn salaries and 
stipends of scholarships, which belonged properly to each 
special endowment account, went to swell the receipts of 
the current account. Finally, the current account revealed, 
on analysis, tliat there had really been an annual deficit for 
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Oriental College and Maynard Hall. 


jaui IiitHirrauHlinto Esiiminations luul hf'oinlmtlgetlin nclvuncc 
to cnndiclfttcK nt Luiiow iijid Awntsar, nisd also io the case 
of ihn examiontifins in T.aw at Lahore, The llegififrar’s 
oihee had to he roorgiuused and an <‘ntircly new staff 
engaged 

Plainly th" finamnnl and ndministnitive efriciency and 
the* cthiail standards of the University, almost at its outset, 
were seriously defective. Complaints in regard to the 
Oriental College were made ns early ns 188:1, and jiUempts 
wcw made to remove their ciiuse. hut ns Irdi’ as the end of 
ISSr the Chaueellot stated that/' tliough the condition of the 
Oriental College is said to have been considerably improved, 
I believe that much tstill renininv to be done before it can be 
placed on a really ctHcient fooling.”^" 

The serions shortcomings which had been brought to 
light had proliably existed for some years before the incor- 
poration of (lie University, ns (he hnaneial investigation 
showed. The Senate wn.s convinced Unit, the only effective 
method of removing them was to appoint a pennanent. 
rospotusible. Registrar, and a highly qualified Principal of 
tho Oriental College, “ trained by European methods in Ori- 
ental literalurn and philology." The University could not 
yet afford this double e.xpense ; so it was decided to combine 
these functions, if pos.-<ilile, by the engagement of a single 
person qualified to fill both. Dr. G. ThibauK,* Principal 
of the Sanskrit College, Benaro.s, was appointed to this dual 
office in Augu.st 1887. but be was soon compelled by ill- 
health to retire,'^ Tu the following year, 1888. the Senate 
was fortunate to .secure a.s his .suece.ssor Dr. M. A. Stein, 
now Sir Aurel Stein, tho distinguished Oriental scholar and 
explorer,*’ 

Under the new 83 ''steni a definite improvement was 
effected, largely through the energy and devotion of tho 
Vice-Chancellor, Dr. (aflenvard.s Sir) W. H. Rattigan, to 
whom in its early years the University owed much gratitude. 
In his Convocation address on 5th November 1888, Dr. 
Rattigan dcciiited that the University had pn.ssed through 
“ a period of purification and reform. The scandals of the 
previous year had cast a dark cloud upon t he horizon of the 

♦Aftorirards Registrar of Calonlto University. 
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hopes aud lortunes of the University. thaulis to die 

hnnness displayed by the Spidicate and Senate, the scanua s 
were boldly faced, 'it is due to this attitude on the part ot 
the governing body of the University that the atmosphere 
so lately charged with jobbery and corruption has been 
purified.’’^ “ He referred here, of course, to the deplorable 
conduct of the administrative office in connexion 
recent examinations. He went on to report that t ic 
Oriental College has been reorganised, the classes and coursi^ 
of teaching liave been rearranged, and the teaching stati 
reconstituted on a more efficient and more econonucal 
scale . . . The fulfilment of this laudable object conld not be 
realised unleas the system of teaching were more or less 
assimilated to the comparative and historical method pursiicd 
in Universities of the West.*’^® The value of this corrective 
method was gentlj’ emphasised bj’ the Viceroy, the Jlarquis 
of Lansdowne, in his Convocation address in the followmg 
year, 1889.^’ 

It is a relief to the chronicler of the University to be 
able to record that, before it had reached its tenth year, 
it had outgrown these grievous infantile complaints and 
pre-natal influences, and that throughout the remainder of 
its first phase of growth it continued in grace. But the 
tale of this growth is a rather prosaic story of academic 
expansion, which must be told in essential outlines. 

An analj'sis of the functions of the University will show 
how prosaic this task must be ; for it was (f) an examining 
body ; (ii) an advisory board of education for the Province; 
(m) a learned and literary society ; and (ir) an administrator 
of a college devoted to classical and vernacular Oriental 
studic.s, and of a Law school.^® Its existence as a learned 
and tcacliing corporation — which is the quintessence of the 
conception of a University — ^was perilously attenuated. 

The operations of the University as an examining board 
were involved in its relations with Government, with institu- 
tions maintained or aided by its funds, and with private 
candidates from within or beyond the Prosdnee. The first 
detailed balancc-.sheet of the finances of the University is 
to be found in the Calendar for 1887-88, which shows that 
the largest single item^® of expenditure, namely Es. 22,G7d, 
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Was uj)oii exanuuatious. (Only oac Calendar liad t)ccu 
published previously by tlie University, namely, for the year 
J 884-85, which, under the heading “ Ifinancial,” simply 
states the total receipts and expenditure during the Calendar 
year, 1882). Tlie third Calendar, for the year 1889-90, gives 
a brief statement of accounts for the year 1887, from which 
we learn that, of a total expendihire of Es. 99,243, Exa- 
minations cost Es. 34,523, and Establishment, Es. 17,190. ^ o 
From 1889-90 Calendars were published annuallj*, and the 
financial statement shows that in eacli year upwards of 60 
per cent, of the expenditure was upon examinations and 
establishment during the period now under review. 

The figures for the j^ear ending 31st March, 1902, when 
the University had been in existence for twenty years, are 
an interesting evidence of tlie distribution of its functions. 
The receipts amounted to Es. 3,36,026. They included the 
following items : Balance, Es. 1,60,449 ; Fees, Es. 1,19,457 ; 
Government grant, Es. 29,380. The expenditure included 
the following items ; Examinations, Es. 81,002 ; Establish- 
ment, Es. 32,025 ; Balance at the end of the financial year. 
Es. 1,67,203. During that year only Es. 715 were spent 
on University Libraries, and Es. 6,271 on endowed reader- 
ships and translatorships. The receipts for that year, exclud- 
ing the balance carried forward, amounted to Es. 1,75,557, 
of Avhich 68 per cent, was derived from fees, mostly for 
examinations. Of the actual expenditure during the year, 
about 50 per cent, was upon examinations. 

It is clear that the Umversitj' was primarily an examin- 
ing and administrative board. In 1902 only 27 per cent, 
of its expenditure was upon instruction and less than one- 
half of one per cent, upon its libraries. Eothing was spent 
on the encouragement of literature. In such circumstances 
it could scarcely hope to attract public benefaction for the 
advancement of learning. Such benefaction would naturally 
be drawn to institutions which actually concentrated their 
entire efforts upon instruction. The last considerable bene- 
faction to the University during this period was, in fact, 
the gift by the ilaharaja of Patiala of the sum of Es. 50,000 
in 1890 for the establishment of University scholarships, 
to commemorate the visit of His Eoyal Highness, Prince 
Albert Victor, to the Panjab.^z 
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The records of the Uiuversit}'- during this period are 
filled with the varying provisions for the conduct of exami- 
nations, vdtlr the registration of their results and with the 
consideration of matters relating to standards of examina- 
tion, which liad been referred by Government to the Senate. 
Thus we read in the Panjab Administration "Report of the 
second year of its existence, that the University lias assumed 
the conduct of the middle school and test examinations j 
and again, that during tins year, 1883-4., only 96 candidates 
from the Panjab presented themselves for the Entrance 
Examination of the Calcutta University, against lOG last 
year ; and of these 34 went up for the Panjab examination 
also, and 18 were Europeans. For the Calcutta First Arts 
seven went up, all Europeans ; for the B.A. degree two 
candidates went up from the Government College ; while no 
one presented himself for the M.A. Examination. Thus the 
Panjab University may be said to have already driven its 
sister of Calcutta out of the field as regards natives of the 
Province ; while the considerable number of candidates who 
appeared for its examinations in Oriental languages from 
institutions beyond the limits of the Paiijab show that it is 
also appreciated further afield.” 

The comment m the same report of 1883-84 upon the 
activities of the only purely educational institution conducted 
by the University, namely the Oriental College, reflects a 
judgment from the same point of view. “ Judged by the 
result of the University examinations the work of the 
Oriental College during the past year cannot be pronounced 
satisfactory. The College labours under three disadvantages, 
want of funds, inefficiency of a portion of the staff and the 
lack of suitable text books.”^^ Almost everydihing was appa- 
rently offered to the consuming idol of examinations. 

In the year 1888-89 an earnest discussion of the stand- 
ards of Panjab University examinations took place. The 
unsatisfactory results — or, in otherwords, the low percentage 
of candidates who passed — in the Arts examinations of 
recent year-s, were investigated. The causes were found 
to be chiefly ; (?) fluctuations in the standard ; (n) the high 
percentage of marks, as compared with other Universities, 
that was required to gain a pass , (iv) that questions were 
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asked wliicli were beyond tlic prescribed course, or were 
otherwise unsuitable, ^ s 

A conference of educational officers was held and tlieir 
recommendations were submitted by Government to the 
University. Their general plaint was that the examinations 
at every stoge were too difficuH. for a ‘‘ youth of ordinary 
ability who has been taught fairly well.” For this reason 
the examinations “ fail to afford to Government, the Educa- 
tion Department, and the public any reliable data on which 
to Judge of the efficiency of public instmetion and the edu- 
cational progress of the Panjab, as compared with other 
provinces, or even of the comparative merits of one institu- 
tion in the Panjab as compared with another,” Moreover, 
the complaint of Government asserted that “ the Panjab 
University has fixed a higher percentage of pass marks in 
each subject than any other Indian University, the difference 
in the case of the higher examinations being enormous, 
while the standard of the question papers fluctuates in a 
manner wluch is unknown elsewhere.” The Government 
therefore recommended a lowering of standards, “ to assimi- 
late them to some extent to the standards adopted in other 
Indian Universities.” and to enable the student of average 
proficiency to pass.^® 

In November, 1S60, the University agreed to revise its 
standards b}’’ making its tests more lenient, by reducing the 
number of subjects required, and by reducing the aggregate 
number of marks required to pass at each grade. The 
standards, even after this reduction, we arc informed, still 
remained higher than those of Calcutta University. 

This problem and this solution raise a number of impor- 
tant questions affecting University standards of education. 
In the first place, they reveal the pitfalls of a system of 
University examination which is almost entirelj'- divorced 
from a system of proper University instruction. Secondly, 
they place the heaviest emphasis upon the mere attainment 
of the minimum standard necessary to give to the student 
a formal qualification. This inevitably tends to produce 
a double effect, namely, to induce “mass production ” of in- 
differently qualified students and graduates and to destroy 
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botli tlie academic and ihe praeticnl value of tlic qimli- 
fications. Both dangers are too well known to-dny to rcfiiiire 
cmphapi'5. The further danger of such a svhtcin is that it 
produces an academic atmosphere which is ho'-tilc to those 
higher standards of attainment whick are the hall-mark of a 
worthy University. 

“■ I am told ” said Sir Dennis Fitzpatrick in his (Jonvo- 
cation address on 4th .Tannary, 1807, “ that the tc.sts of this 
University arc so severe that it has occasionally happened 
that a stndcnt who has failed hero has succeeded in Ungland. 

I understand that there are some persons who would like to 
see degrees granted here on easier terms, hut with those 
persons I cannot for one moment agree. Even as it is, it is 
very difficult for the numerous .students who obtain degrees 
here to find an opening in life, and if the portals were to be 
more rvidcly opened and the standards lowered, T very 
much fear that a state of thing.s would eoino about in which , 
we should have Uruversitj’ graduates thrown on the world 
without any prospect of a livelihood.'' At that Convocation 
143 degrees were conferred in all Faculties. In 1931-32 
aprosimately 1.074 degrees were conferred in all Faculties. 
In the same year, 1932. ilr. F. L. Brayiio, I.C.S.. stated in a 
memorandum submitted to the Paujah University Enquiry 
Committee ; '* ^Ye have reached the absurd position that a 
well trained barber can earn a far better living than an 
ordinary B.A. ITliat is wanted is to reduce tlie number of 
students taking the B.A. degree by 90 per cent, and to raise 
the standard of the B.A. by 100 per cent., so that those who 
graduate will be really well educated and highly intellectual 
people.”^ * The number of candidates for the degree of B.A. 
in 1931-32 was 2,582. of whom 1,049, or about 40 per cent., 
obtained it.® ® 

It is interesting to read in the Panjab Administration 
Beport of 1901-2: “For all public appointments in the 
Province there is no lack of candidates with educational 
qualifications. The University has no Honours Cour'ses for 
the B.A. degree ; the II.A., examination serves, to some 
extent, the purposes of such a course. This is a matter 
which has engaged the attention of the University Com- 
mission.’’®® 
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An indication of tlie vast expansion whicli lias occurred 
in the examinations of the University is afforded by the 
following comparisons. 

Total Number of Oaiidklales. 



1883. 

1901.=' 

1932. 

Entrance 

386 

3.068 

20,333 

Intermediate 

50 

597 

6,175 

B. A. and B.Sc.f 

20 

296 

2,781 

M.A.. &M. Sc.f 

8 

37 

343 


Tables showing the development of tlie examinations 
of Panjab University during the period 1883 — 1932 will be 
found in Appendices II and III of this volume. 

The second function of the University during this period, 
namely, to act as an advisory board of education for the 
Province, was strongly emphasised by Government at the 
outset, and the University was frequently consulted in its 
early years in regard to such problems.^^ But as the De- 
partment of Education developed and the University became 
more and more involved in the meshes of its expanding 
system of examinations, such consultation by Government 
became less frequent, except in regard to the recognition of 
teaching institutions which prepared candidates for the 
various examinations of the University, and the courses of 
study for and the conduct of those examinations. 

A tliud function of the Uni%’'ersity, which it had inherited 
from its forerunner, the University College, namely, that of 
a learned and literary society, had originally been advanced 
as one of its most essential and valuable activities. It had 
been strongly urged by the Anjuman-i-Panjab and Dr. 
Leituer. For a number of years varying sums were ex- 
pended in the encouragement of literary works. TMs was 
achieved by the award of scholarships, felIow.ships, reader- 
ships and translatorships to students, with the condition 

"■Tho last year m which the XJnivcrbity opernted under the Act of 
fneorporation of 1882. 

tPmijeh University ivaa not empowered to grant degrees in science 
until 1891. The SI. So. degioewas instituted in 1900. 
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attached, that they should undertake such work as part of 
their duty. It was also achieved by the purchase by the 
University of varj'ing numbers of copies of theii publica- 
tions, according to their merit and usefulness ; and occasion- 
ally by the conferring of monetary lewaids. Bnt it is 
sigmficent that in the year 1902 the University^ had ceased 
to expend money, at least directly, for this purpose.®^ 

Such literary and learned fruits of academic paternalism 
are rarely of outstanding merit. The prize poem or essay is 
notoriously jeyune It is true that Bryce originally sub- 
mitted his ' Holy Roman Empire ” as a thesis for a prize at 
Oxford , but this is a very exceptional instance. Advanced 
theses, especially perhaps in the various sciences, have for 
a long time contributed to the advancement of learning , 
but these have been produced under expert guidance, and 
the proportion which have a value beyond the personal 
education of their producers is small. Such conditions as 
are bkely to stimulate valuable contributions of this kind 
scarcely existed then in the Panjab, and it is highly doubtful 
whether any of the woiks which were produced by this 
system achieved appreciable currency or longevity. They 
were mostly translations, digests, text-books and grammar 
books, which scarcely deserved the general appellation of 
literature or leatmng in a highly serious sense. That the 
Umversity gradually ceased to encourage their production, 
except for the modest purpose of text-books, can hardly be 
regarded as a dereliction of its duty to the cause of sound 
learning. Its revival of the practice in its more recent 
period, with the necessary adjimcts of advanced training 
and critical equipment, is another story, to which we shall 
refer later in this volume. 

The last important function of the University in this 
period most nearly approximates to the truest and most 
universal activity of a University, that is, the direct diffusion 
and advancement of sound leammg. On account of the 
peculiar circumstances and the particular model— the Uni- 
versity of London — ^ivhich controlled the original creation 
of universities in India, this quintessential function was too 
long degraded from its proper^ position m the forefront in 
this, as in all Indian Universities. 
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From the beginning the Fanjab Univeisity College 
attempted direct teacliing in two spheres, firstly of pure 
learning in the classical and vernacular languages and 
literatiues of northern India, and sccondl)^, of professional 
training in Law. The University, which continued this 
teaching, is still unique among Indian Universities in 
combining an oriental and a western t 3 qje of institution. 
It is perhaps to he regretted tliat it has isolated these 
two functions in parallel, self-contained institutions, and 
that it has never seriously attempted to combine them to 
their mutual advantage, so that it may become essentially 
an Indian University, and not mcrelj" an Oriental College, 
with a minor western wing — as Ur. Lcitner and his 
colleagues seemed to wish — or a western University with 
a minor Oriental wing, as it has now become. 

The Oriental College, which the University inherited 
from the University College in 1882, contained two sections, 
that is, of Oriental languages and literatures, and of general 
knowledge conveyed through the media of Urdu and Hindi. 
In the former there were departments of Sanskrit, Arabic, 
Persian, Gurmnkhi and Pashto in the charge of Pandits, 
Maulvis, Munshis and, in the case of the vernacnlars, “ Tea- 
chers.” In the General Knowledge section there was a staff 
of Assistant Professors and Teachers. This section also 
included departments for the teaching of science, engineering 
and the indigenous systems of medicine. The Assistant 
Professors in the General Knowledge section were required 
to possess a knowledge of English equivalent to the standard 
of High Proficiency, that is. B.A. 

The College was in the charge of a Superintendent, Dr. 
Leitner, who was also Eegistrar of the University and Prin- 
cipal and a professor in Government College. Dr. Leitner's 
pluralism of functions was probably the chief cause of 
weakness in the University and Oriental College at that time. 

The Oriental Faculty of the University prepared stu- 
dents for the degrees of Bachelor and Master of Oriental 
Learning. The degree of Doctor of Orienta Learm’ng was 
conferred honoris cansa. The training for these degrees was 
intended to he conveyed with regard for modern comparative 
methods, which had been developed in Europe and had 
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been introdiiced into India at tlic end of the eiglitcentb 
century by Sir William Jones. 

In the Oriental College training n'as conveyed by the 
traditional raetliods and Literary Titles were conferred upon 
those who qualified in the various grades. These were, in 
descending order, as follows ; In Arabic — ^laulvi Fazal, 
Maulvi Abm. Maulvi. Qazi; in Persian — ^lunshiTazal, Munshi 
Alim. Munshi ; in Sanskrit — Sbastri. Tisharacl, Pragnya. 
Pradvivaka : in Giimuikhi — Bhai; in indigenous medicine — 
Hakim and Vaidya. 

Instruction in the vernacular in Civil Engineering "n'as 
al«o continued in the College by Lain Ganga Eam.’^ Mayo 
Patiala Fellov . assisted bv a Dratving blaster. This enrri- 
oulnm had lieon established in the Panjab University 
College and was maintained tliroughout this period,®® 

During the first six years of the University the conduct 
of the Oriental College was subjected to .severe criticism on 
the grounds of incompetence of a proportion of the staff, 
lack of a proper intellectnai discipline, and extravagant 
expenditure which produced unsatisfactory results.®^ But 
in 188S a reformation vas made. Dr. (aftenvards Sir Aurel) 
Stein was appointed Principal . teachme methods and 
standards were improved and tlie finances of the College 
were carefully overhauled. It was placed under the manage- 
ment of a special Committee of the Seiiare. vith the Tice- 
Chancellor as chairman.®* 

In the course of this reform the classes in Civil Engineer- 
ing. which had been maintained m Oriental College for 
many years, were transferred in -Tune, 1888, to the 3fayo 
School of Art.®® where the}' were continued throughout this 
period of the University. Tlicy could scarcely liave achieved 
a very high standard, for at the end of the period we read in 
the annual report of the Uni\'eisitv for tlie year 1901-5 ; 
•• The class is staffed by one teacher onlv. who is unable to 
cope with the w ork of giving instruction to a hundred pupils. 
An addition to the staff and better and more numerous 
instruments and appliances are badlv needed Tlie ex- 

penditure on the class wasBs. 834 as usual.’’® ‘ It is a little 
difficult to understand why the classes in Civil Engineer- 

*Afterwanis fcirGangaEam, foimder of Hailey College of Commerce. 
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ing ^vere left iu sucli a straitened condition, for tl\e iialance 
of the University in that year amounted to Es. 93,840.®® 
The c.stablishment about that time of a Government En- 
gineering vSchooI at ]las\d would partly explain it. 

In the same way the classes in the Yunani and Vaidya 
systeni-s of indigenous nledicine were transferred in i\fay, 
1888, until their teachers, to the Medical School.®'-' Their 
numbers at the time were small, there being 28 in the Yunani 
and 8 in the Yaidya class ; and they continued at the Medical 
School to diminish. At the end of 1898 they were trans- 
ferred once more to Islamia and D. A.-V. Colleges 
respectively.'*® From that time the Medical College, as it 
was now- called, trained students exclusively according to the 
western system. 

A school department of the Oriental College was main- 
tained to prepare .students for admission to degree and title 
classes. The college was accommodated during this period 
in the North-West wing of Government College. 

The numbers of students in tlic College in March 1883, 
were 299 ; at the end of 1887-88 there were 135 in the College 
and 57 in the School Department; in 1895 there were 73 in 
the College and 51 in the Scliool ; in 1901 there were 99 in 
the College and 49 in the School ; in 1904 there were 79 in 
the College and 41 iu the School.** 

On 28th April, 1899, Dr. Stein resigned his position as 
Registrar of the Univer.sity and Principal of Oriental College, 
to become Principal of Calcutta Madrassa. his place boina 
taken temporarily hy Professor T. IV. Arnold of Government 
College.*® In the following year, 1900, Dr, A. W. Stratton 
was appointed to succeed Dv. Stein. 

Dr. Stratton ably maintained the new tradition set hy 
Dr. Stein, but he died in Augu.st, 1 902, before he could achieve 
much, and his place was filled by the appointment of Mr. 
A. 0. Woollier, who assumed the double post of Registrar 
and Principal of Oriental College in April, 1903.*® 

During the years of Dr. Stein’s direction members of the 
College staff Jiad begun to contribute valuably to tJie 
advancement of Oriental learning. Dr. Stein completed his 
annotated translation of Kalhana’s Chronicle of the Kings 
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of Kaslimir ; and Siieiki. (afterwards Sir) Mnlmmmad Iglral, 
wlio was appointed McLeod Eeadcr in Axabicin May, 1899, 
began to produce tlie series of pliilosopliic and poetic 
works, wiiicli liavc earned for bim so higb a reputation.'** 

The Oriental College was throughout this period the 
chief object of expenditure of the University for purposes 
of direct instruction. For example, in the year 1894-5 the 
total expenditure upon instruction amoimted to Es. 40,445. 
In the same vear the expenditure of Oriental College amount- 
ed to Es. 33,132 « 

The number of students who appeared in all the Ori- 
ental examinations of the University remained during this 
period small, when compared with the number in the western 
section. In 1901, for example, 403 candidates appeared 
in all Oriental examinations, while 3,779 appeared in all 
examinations in Arts and Science.*® 

A Law School had been established by the Anjuman-i- 
Panjab in 1868. Mr. B. H. Baden-Powell, who was a dis- 
tinguished authority upon customary law in the Panjah, 
and afterwards became the second Vice-Chancellor of the 
University, acted as Law Lecturer in this College for some 
time, without remuneration. In 1869 Dr. (afterwards Sir) 
W. H. Eattigan acted also as Law Lecturer. This College 
under their direction produced a law journal. In 1870 Dr. 
Eattigan was succeeded by Mr. E. W. Parker, Judicial 
A.ssistant at Lahore, uuder whom the Law School was taken 
over by the newly founded University College.'*" 

Mr. Parker was aided b)* an assistant lecturer and by 
teachers of Hindu and Muhammadan Law on the staff of 
Oriental College. Since 1874 the teimhing of law for the 
training of Pleaders had been taken over entireft from the 
J udges of the Chief Court, who had framed rules for its 
conduct.* ® In the first series of examinations in Law held by 
the University in December, 1882 there were 165 candidates. 
On both the English and the vernacular sides there were a 
First and a Final Examination, each taken at the rnd of a 
course of one year. 

The Law School n as involved in the generally unsatis- 
factory condition which prevailed in the organisation and 
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admimstratiou of the University during the next four years. 
Indeed, as vre have already noticed in this chapter, a series 
of enquiries revealed that the organisation was saclty lax. 
the administration corrupt and the standards of attainment 
seriously deficient, A scandal in the conduct of the exami- 
nations in Law in 1886 emphasised the urgent need of the 
reformation whicli was then being undertaken at the ini- 
tiative of the Vice-Chancellor Dr. (afterwards Sir) W. H. 
Rattigan. 

In 1887 the Syndicate was reconstituted as a real exe- 
cutive committee of the Senate, elected on representative 
principlcSj and given the power of quick and effective des- 
patch of business. Faculties were organised under respon 
sible heads and a Board of Studies was established in each. 
Tlio Rules of the Law School and the Regulations for the 
control of Law Examinations were thoroughly revised by 
January, 1888.* The course was extended from two to throe 
years, at the ci\d of which candidates might proceed to the 
examination for the diploma of Licentiate in Law. The 
standard of qualification was greatty improved and the staff 
of teachers was increased. In his Convocation speech in 
the midst of this era of reform the Vice-Chancellor had 
reason to express the hope that “ we shall be able to satisfy 
the very reasonable aspirations of tlie law students of the 
Panjab and when it will be found possible, to confer degrees 
in Law upon our successful students, who are now obliged to 
look to one of the sister Universities for the honour which 
their onm Alma Mater is notable to grant them.”®® It 
will be seen that the caution of the Government of India 
and the Secretary of State had been seriously justified. In 
the next series of examinations in Law the effect of these 
reforms was appreciable. On the Oriental side there were no 
candidates. On the English side nine appeared in the Preli- 
minary Examination, of whom seven passed ; in the First 
Certificate Examination 22 appeared, of whom five passed ; 
and in the Licentiate Examination 10 presented themselves, 
of whom four passed. 

In 1891 the University acquired the authority to confer 
degrees in Law, “ a proof said the Vice-Chancellor, Dr. 
Rattigan, "that it has completely rehabilitated itself in public 
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csfeitiiation. and now enjoys the confidence o£ tlie supieinc 
nnrPrnmcnfc/’®=' The degree of Baclielor of Laws was con- 
W edX the first time in 1893.®= From that time the 
Law Schoorcontinned 1o develop steadily nnfi! the year 
' 1900, when it was reorganised. 

' tir P. Morton. Baijis<cr-at-Las\, had been appointed 
, lecturer in .Tanuary. J887, and had continued a.s a part- 
time lecturer until lO'OO, when he retired. In that year 
there were 329 candidates for the various University exami- 
ations in Law, of whom only 23 appeared on the vernacular 
side The School had developed to the point at whicli the 
Sonale decided that it was necessary to appoint a full-time 
■principal as well as an additional lecturer. 3fr. (now Sir) 
Shadi Lai. 3f.A., B.C.L.. (Oxon.). Barrister-at-Law, who 
had recently joined the part-time .stall of the School was 
. pointed to act temporarily as Principal until Dr. G. Scrrcll, 
*31 A.. LL.D. (London), arrived in October, 1901, to assume 
that office.®® 


The school was reorganised niuler Dr. Sorrell. wJio va.s 
aided bv an Assistant Lecturer and four Headers. The 
tctal nuniber of students preparing for its e.xaminations 
steadily declined during the«c years owing to “ various 
causes which have made the profo-ssiou of Law in the Panjab 
ie«attractive in late years than formerly.”®* The numbers 
were as follows i — 



No. of 

L'o. 


Candidates. 

Passed 

1899 

37G 

215 

1900 

327 

157 

1901 

215 

M2 

1902 

MS 

102 

1903 

128 

97 

1901 

123 

7,3 


In dune. 1901. Dr. Serrell dic<l, and his duties uere 
carn''d on temporarily by 31r, Shadi Lai and aftcrwaids by 
the AsM^sfiint Law L"cturer, 3Ir, C. Gohal Katb.®® 

During Ihi.s year *' the Faculty of Lan (in jnir^uance of 
theileportof the ljnhcxsiticsCommi««ion and of the Circulai 
of the tTovernmont vbieh followed upon it) appointed a 
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Sul)-Conuiilttec to consider anti report what steps should he 
taken to make the Law College, in the words of the Govern- 
ment Circular, a model histitution of its kind. Various 
recommendations were according!}' made, but nearly all 
of them would necessitate additional outlay, to which the 
University as yet does not see its way/'®® 

It Avas still accommodated in a hired house in Maclagan 
Load and possessed no hostel. The OHiciating Principal 
complained in 1905 that the students Avere clamouring for 
the provision of a hostel, “ as they are afraid to Ih'e in 
plague-infected places year after year.”®'^ 

In the .same year, 1905, iicaa' rules and regulations for 
the Larv Examinations were framed in terms of the recent 
Indian UniA'crsities Act of 1904, AA’liich Avould have a con- 
siderable effect upon the curriculum and staff of the 
College.®® The effects of this Act Avill, hoAvev'er, best be 
considered in the folloAving chapter. 

Having related the dcA'clopnAcnt, betAveen 1882 and 
1904, of the two institutions by means of Avhich the Uni- 
versity proA'ided direct instruction from its OAvn funds and 
under its direct control, aa-c turn to ('xnmine the progress 
of Unh'ersity instruction by other means. 

Prom a A’ery early stage in their evolution Universities 
have undertaken the training, in addition to scholars and 
teachers, of the practitioners of tivo professions, namely 
LaAV and Medicine. In the case of the University of the 
Panjab the training of medical practitioners has been pro- 
A'ided from the beginning, as Ave haA'e already seen, directly 
by GoA'crument. Since its incorporation tlie UniA'crsity 
has simply pro\dded the apparatus of examination for the 
Medical College b}' means of a Faculty of Jledicine, and has 
conferred diplomas and degrees AA-hich register the results of 
those examinations. It has ne\'er really participated in 
the control and administration of the Medical College. 

Until the year 1887 the Unu'ersityAA'as empoAA'ered only 
to grant the diploma of Licentiate in hledicine to successful 
candidates trained by European methods, and a series of 

*Tlio title of tlio iustitutioii Avas oliangoU to “ College ” at the time of 
appointment of Dr. Serroll. 
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titles to 511006=55^1 sciidents trained tliroiigli tke vernacniar 
and partly according to indigenous systems of medicine. 
Vernacular training with the addition of the Yunaiii system 
led to the titles of Eahtm-i-Haztq. U 7 ndai-iil-Hvl-e!na. and 
ZuMal-vhIfulerna. When combined with the Vaidak 
sj'stem, it led to the titles of Vaidya, BhsJtak and MaJia- 
BliisJial-. 

In 1886 the Faculty of Medicine prepared a scries of 
Regulations for examination for the degrees of Bachelor 
and Doctor of Medicine, which were passed by the Senate, 
and later in the «amc year the Government of India em- 
pou ered the Unn er«ity to grant these degrees.'’ ® The degree 
of Bachelor of Medicine was conferred for the first time in 
ISOl, m which year also the title of the inferioi diploma 
was changed to that of Licentiate in Medicine and 
Surgery.®® 

The growth of the Medical College during the period at 
present under renew is indicated by the following figures. 
In the year 18ST (the fust year since the incorporation of 
the University for uhich we have been able to obtain these 
statistics) the total number of candidates for all examina- 
tions was 48, of whom 12 presented themselves for titles in 
indigenous Medicine In 190t there were 596 students on 
the rolls of the College, wliieh prepared them only in the 
^^cste^n sj-stem of Medicine 

AVe have renewed the teaciung functions of the tlixee 
colleges most directly a'-sociated with the University 
adraimstration during the period in wliich it operated under 
the Act of Incorporation of 1882 and have observed how 
by 1889 it had overcome the troubles with which it was 
afflicted during its early years. Its reorganisation was 
shortly followed by its recognition by the University of 
Oxford on 29th October, 1889, among the Colonial and 
Indian Uni'ccrsitios which arc accorded special prinh'ges 
by Oxford Tht« recognition raav- be regarded a^ the “ hali- 
marlc” of the University, an indication that the training 
whieh it now- prnvid‘’d in certain subject^ w.is considered 
sufficient to exempt it-. gnidH.afe=i from lertain previous 
oximmations of the University of Oxford, before proceeding 
to the final examination* of that Unix'er*itj, Punjab Uni- 
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Law College. 







versity was similarly granted affiliation to tlie University of 
Cambridge on 3rd January 1896, 

All teaching in the Faculties of Arts and Science was 
given during this' period in colleges which were recognised 
for the purpose by the University. Such recognition implied 
only that scholarships granted by the Universitjf on the 
results of its examinations were tenable at these colleges. 
It did not imply that only candidates from such colleges 
should be eligible for the examinations conducted by the 
University. In short, then, in these Faculties the Univer- 
sity was merely a board of examiners, which also fixed the 
curriculum of subjects prescribed for those examinations, 
but took no responsibility for the education of the students. 

At the time of its incorporation, 1882, there were in exis- 
tence only two colleges which prepared candidates for degrees 
in Arts and Science, namely. Government College, Lahore, 
and St. Stephen’s College, Delhi. Only one other institution 
of higher education then existed in the Fanjab, namely, 
]\Iohindra College, Patiala, which, however, until 1887 pre- 
pared students only for the Intermediate Examination in 
Arts. 6* 

Government College was older than either the Univer- 
sity or the University College, ha-vdng been established, as 
we have already seen, in 1864, and having absorbed Govern- 
ment College, Delhi, in November, 1876. It prepared 
students for all examinations up to the M.A. standard and 
provided a wide range oftcachingin English, Arabic, Sanskrit, 
Persian, Histor}’-, Political Economy, IMathematics, Philoso- 
phy and Physical Science. It possessed a highly competent 
staff, which included, besides Dr. Leitncr, Professors J. 
Sime, G. R. Stulpnagel, P. C. Lewis, and J. C. Oman, upon 
three of whom, Drs. Leitner, Sime and Oman, the Univer- 
sity conferred a doctorate in recognition of the high value 
of their work. In 1883 the College contained 157 students. 
(For purposes of comparison, it may be stated that in 1932 
its students numbered over 1,000.) In 1884 the professors 
of Arabic and Sanslcrit were transferred to Oriental College, 
though the transfer was not apparent, for the classes in the 
Oriental College were conducted in Government College 
throughout this period.®® 
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prom tlie end of 187G, ■wlien Govemment College, Delhi, 
was closed, until 1882 that city contained no institution for 
higher education. This was a real cause of grievance to its 
inhabitants. In 1881. however, the Cambridge Mission, in 
conjunction with the Mission of the Society for the Pro- 
pagation of the Gospel, opened St. Stephen’s College, which 
in 1882 became affiliated to the newly established University 
of the Panjab, preparing candidates for all degrees in the 
Paculty of Arts up to the M. A.®® From the beginning it pos- 
sessed an excellently qualified staff, which included the Kev, 
G. A. Lefroy. afterwards Bishop of Calcutta, upon whom 
Panjab University later conferred the degree of Doctor of 
Oriental Learning. The College continued to provide many 
of the best trained candidates for the examinations of the 
University until 1922, when it became affiliated to the newly 
established University of Delhi. Its arrangements were 
made to coincide as far as possible with those of Government 
College, Lahore ; students could be transferred from one 
college to the other. Indeed, St. Stephen’s took the place 
which had been left vacant by the closing of Government 
College, Delhi. ® ' 

In addition to these colleges, the University originally 
aided several schools in different parts of the Province 
which prepared pupils for the Entrance or Oriental Exami- 
nations, with modest grants, amounting in no case to more 
than forty rupees a month.®® 

No other colleges were recognised by the University 
until 1SS(>, when the Lahore Mission College opened classes 
for the Intermediate Examination. The P.nnjab Blissioii 
of the American Presbyterian Church had long maintained 
a school at Ludhiana.* In 18G6 it had opened College 
classes at Lahore, which prospered under the direction of 
Mr. Uenrj'. But in 1869, these classes acre closed, largely 
on account of his death. They were re-opened in IggO by 
the Rev. C. IT. Forman. The first permanent College build- 
ing-, were opened in 1889.®® About that time tlie Rev (later 



Sir) .Taraps Ewing, E.D.,W’1)0 was {lostincd fo become Vico* 
Chancellor of fhc Univcrsif;j- from 1030 until 1017, joined the 
staff of ilic insHintion, whicli later became known a« Forman 
Christian College. 

In the same j'cnr, 1S8G, the Arya Samaj, which had been 
founded by Shri Swanii Bnyanand, o])ened a school at Laliore, 
which was named after tlic founder of the Society Daynnand 
AnglO'Tcdic. College. Two j’cars later D. A.^V. College 
instituted classes for the Intermediate K.'caminatton, and 
in 1803 for the Degree E.vnmination of the Univensity. 
In 1895 it opened its first M.A. class — appropriately in 
Sanskrit, ’ ® 

From this time onwards n mimhcr of new colleges were 
founded successively by various private bodies and became 
recognised b}’ the University. Tlic first of (hem was the 
Municipal Board College, Amritsar, wlncli was opened in 
May, 1888, and recognised by the University one year later. 
It was established near the Golden Temple and controlled, 
as its name shows, by the Municipality of .imritsnr, under 
the supervision of the Inspector of Schools, Lahore Circle, 
It prepared candidates for the Intermediate Exmination in 
Alts for some years ; but it never flourished. Tiie -mere 
fact that its cost to the Miniicipality amounted to only 
Rs. 100 a month — all other costs being met from fees — reveals 
its restricted .scope and the preeatiousness of its existence. 

It was closed in 1901, Klialsn College having meantime been 
established. 

A better fate awaited another institution which was 
established about tliis time. In 1886 the Clnirch of Scotland 
Mission opened n liigh school at Siallcot, which in 1889 
opened classes for the Fii.st Arts Examination of the Uni- 
versity. "" It continued at this standard for twenty years, 
but siucc then it lias developed into a degree college and has 
considerably extended it,s .scope. 

In 1882 the Sadiq-Egerton Upper School was established 
at Bahawalpur, which opened Intermediate classes in 1S8G, 
and degree classes in 1892. The latter were continued 
until 1900, when the B.A. cla.sses were closed, not to be re- 
opened until 1926.’® 
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In 1892 the Aniuman-i-Himayat-i-Islam, Lahore, found- 
ed Islamia College in order to provide a national institution 
which should give young Muslims higher western education, 
accompanied hy religious and moral instruction in their 
faith. It prepared students only for the Intermediate 
Examination until 1900, when B.A. classes were opened. 
Since that time it has expanded its activities to the M.A. 
and B.Sc. standards in various subjects. It was recognised 
by the Syndicate for the award of scholarships in 1896.'** 
The next institution to become associated with the 
University was established at Rawalpindi. The American 
United Presbyterian Mission already conducted a flourish- 
ing high school in that city. In 1893 they added college 
classes to prepare students for the Intermediate Examination 
under the name of Gordon College, which was recognised 
by the University in 1895. Subsequently this College 
developed to the degree standard and greatly expanded 
its scope, equipment and accommodation, becoming one 
of the most efficient mufassal Colleges affiliated to the 
University. 

A third college in addition to those in Patiala and 
Bahawalpur, was established in another of the Panjab States 
about this time. As early as 1856 the Raja of Kapurthala 
had founded in his state a school, called Randhir College, 
which added Intermediate classes in 1896, which were re- 
cognised by the University two years later.’® It has 
remained at the Intermediate status ever since then. 

Another institution founded during those years has, 
however, since then developed very extensively. A Sikh 
school was established at Amritsar in 1893. In 1896 it was 
raised to a high school and in the following year opened 
college classes for the Intermediate Examination, and in 
1899 for the B.A. Khalsa College was established “ to impart 
to Sikh youths an education that will tend to raise the status 
of the Sikh people, to maintain the Sikh religion, to promote 
morality and sobriety of life, to develop active habits and 
physical strength, and to produce intelligent and useful 
citizens and loyal subjects of the British Crown.”” It 
has become the most prominent mufassal College affiliated 
to the University. ^ 
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The tally ol colleges for tlic purpose of providing in- 
struction in subjects of the Faculty of Arts, and in some cases 
also of that of Science, was increased during this period by 
the institution of four more, of which one has continued its 
affiliation with this University; another has become attached 
to the University of Dellii ; the remaining two were closed 
after short careers. 

As early as 1855the Church Missionary Society openedon 
the North-West Frontier at Peshawar a high school, which 
was named after Sir Herbert Edwardes, who had inspired 
its foundation. It was a fine enterprise, undertaken on that 
remote and troublous frontier within six years of the end 
of the hard fought Sikh Wars. At the end of the nineteenth 
century Edwardes College opened Intermediate classes and 
some years later degree classes,"® 

Just before the advent of Edwardes College in the list 
of teaching institutions attached to the University, Hindu 
College, Delhi, opened Intermediate classes in 1899 and 
, degree classes in the following year. ’ “ It remained under 
the aigis of this University until the creation of the 
University of Delhi in 1922. 

Two other colleges established at the beginning of the 
present century were short-lived, Victoria College, Lahore, 
opened in 1901, was closed for lack of support in 1902. In 
the other case the Church Missionary Society had opened a 
high school at Amritsar as long ago as 1852. In 1864 it had 
attempted to establish college classes, but abandoned them 
in the following year. Once more in 1900 it made the 
attempt, but again it had quickly to be abandoned.®® 

It will thus be seen that throughout the period from 
1882 to 1904 the University acted in regard to the two chief 
departments of higher education — in the Faculties of Arts 
and Science — ^merely as a board of administration and exami- 
nation. This was a dangerously attenuated function for an 
educational institution. But, as we shall see, it was not 
until it had existed for more than a decade under the new 
dispensation of the Indian Universities Act of 1904, that it 
began tentatively to assume those fimctions which are 
essential in a modern university which properly deserves the 
name. 
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Steanwhile, at the end of its first period of existence 
one more professional institution maintained, like the Medical 
College, by Government, became directly associated with it. 

We have already observed hoiv in 1858, when India 
passed under the direct goi^ernmcnt of the Crown, Normal 
Schools for the training of village teachers had been insti- 
tuted at Lahore, Delhi and Rawalpindi. In 1881 Govern- 
ment founded a Central Training College at Lahore, which 
was first set up in the Hazuri Bagh. Shortly afterwards 
it was located for a time in Government College, wliich was 
also still sheltering the Oriental College ! In 1887 it was 
removed to its present site. During its first two decades 
it appears to have been a humble institution of the older 
fashion of teachers’ training colleges. 

In 1903, however, it was somewhat reorganised and 
.affiliated to the University, which instituted a degree of 
Bachelor of Teaching, to be conferred upon graduates of 
approved training in the methods of teaching. Like the 
Law College, it was and is the only institution in the Panjob 
which is permitted to prepare candidates for the appropriate 
professional degree. During the second period in the life 
of the University the standard and efficiency of the Central 
Training College have been greatly improved, though the 
period of one academic year allotted to the training of candi- 
dates for the degree of Bachelor of Teaching*^ is perilously 
short to ensure their efficiency, upon whicii the education 
of this Province so greatly depends. 

During this first period of its existence it must be con- 
fessed that the University did not cut a very fine figure. 
Its concrete existence rvas still somewhat shadowy. It 
possessed one solitary permanent building, the small .Senate 
Hall provided by the Nawab of Bahawalpur in 1874. The 
two teaching institutions which it maintained, namely 
Oriental College and Law' College, w'cre accommodated 
respectively in a wing of the Government College building, 
and in an unsavoury hired building in an insanitary quarter. 
It attempted no direct instruction in those subjects which 

* The covirao of training at iirst extended over two years, but, 
owing to the great demand for trained teachers, it nas soon reduced to 
one year, and since the demand has slackened the two j cars’ conrso has 
nnfortnnatcly not been re-established. 


form the curriculum and create the spirit of a genuine uni- 
versity. The degree of authority which it exercised over 
the teaching institutions which it recognised was negligible. 
It possessed no esprit dc corps. It existed in fact for students 
only on those intermittent occasions when they answered 
its examinations or received its diplomas, Eor mufassal 
students it was entirely a thing of paper. Even in Lahore 
there could be nothing in common even between the students 
of Oriental College and Law College. The events of its life 
were for the people of the Province abstractions. The intel- 
lectual and social life of students was exclusively associated 
with their own separate, mutually exclusive colleges. Not 
before the year 1902-3 do we perceive any sign of cohesion. 
In that year we read in the Panjab Administration Report : 

“ The experiment of a system of intercollegiate lectures 
is now being tried in connection with the Government and 
Eorman Christian Colleges at Lahore ; the significance of this 
measure can hardly be overestimated.” Before that epoch 
the writer has been able to discover only one sign of 
incipient corporate consciousness, in a paragraph of the 
University Calendar of 1898-99, which states : “ The 
University Sports Tournament was held for the first time 
in December, 1896, the arrangements for its successM 
management having been conducted by a Special Committee 
with Sir. Dallinger, Principal of Government College, as 
Honorary Secretary. ” ® ^ 

Its existence, in short, is reminiscent of that of the 
Holy Roman Empire in Europe in an earlier period, which 
was exposed, to Voltaire’s jibe : “ It is neither Holy, nor 
Roman, nor an Empire.” The parallel is not without its 
moral. Napoleon swept the Holy Roman Empire out of 
existence mth a single contemptuous gesture. It was 
transformed into the Austrian Empire, that patchwork of 
incompatible and warring elements, which itself disinteg- 
rated a century later into units which have some centri- 
petal force. 

To attempt even to record the history of the University 
during these years to 1904, is — as the reader will have dis- 
covered much less laboriously than the writer — something 
of a tour de force. By 1904 it had become imperative that, 
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if it was to contimie to exist and gradually to acquire a real 
life, it should acquire a new objective and a fresh impetus. 

In the course of his address at the forty-fifth Convoca- 
tion of the University the present Vice-Chancellor said ; 
“ VTien I joined the University, this Hall did not exist. V e 
had not even secured the site. The University Library was 
located in two ahnirahs. The key was kept by a junior 
clerk, and the books were only used. I believe, by Ur. 
Griswold and myself.” ® * These words refer to the year 1903. 
To Mr. IVoolner, coming from Oxford then, it must at first 
sight have appeared that the Universit}’’ of the Panjab had 
experienced some strange intellectual explosion, which had 
shot its sporadic components from Delhi to Peshawar, from 
Bahawalpur to Sialkot, He soon discovered that the 
contrar}' was the case ; that these self-contained colleges 
were in the position of an astronomical nebula, arrested in a 
process of transition, which should fuse them into unity and 
condense them into a planetary system. 

The Government of India had already in 1902 appointed 
a Universities Commission, which examined the condition 
of this and the other four universities which then existed 
in India, and prescribed a series of recommendations upon 
which the Indian Universities Act of 1901 was based. This 
Act inaugurated a new era in the history of the Univeisity 
of the Panjab, which will be examined in the next Chapter. 

Meanwhile, it is suggestive to observe that the phases 
of its fifty years of existence have been marked by three 
similar investigations — the Indian Education Commission 
of 1882, the Indian Universities Commission of 1902 and the 
Panjab University Enquiry Committee of 1932-33. The 
first and second each preluded a new stage in its evolution. 
What of the third ? 

It will have been observed that the education on the 
western side which was provided by the recognised colleges 
associated with the University in this period was generally 
confined to the subjects of the Faculty of Arts Teaching 
had been given in science at Government College, notably 
by Dr, Oman, hut these subjects had been included in the 
curncula for the B.A. and M.A. Examinations. When the 
University had been in existence for a decade the Govern- 
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nloi\t of India suggested the necessity of differentiating the 
curricnlum in Science from that in Arts. "The Panjab 
University, after long and careful deliberation, adopted an 
Entrance Examination in Science, different from, and run- 
ning parallel to, the ordinary Entrance Examination in 
Arts. This measure led to the need for higher examinations 
in the same line ; and a complete scheme for the Entrance, 
Intermediate and Degree Examinations in Science was 
drawn up, and received the sanction of the Supreme Govern- 
ment in 1891.”*® Until that time provision had only been 
made, as under the .system of the University College, for 
a diploma of Higher Proficiency in Science. 

Tile fir.st Entrance Examination for the degree course 
in Science W'as held in 1897, when five candidates presented 
themselves, but none passed. In the following year, in 
contrast, 13 candidates appeared in the same examination, 
of whom 12 passed, while two appeared and passed in the 
Intermediate Examination. In 1899 only one candidate 
pas.sed the Intermediate Examination; in 1900, four; in 
1901, nine ; and in 1902, six. In this year, 1902, two candi- 
dates graduated in Science, in 1903, two; and in 1901, three. 
For the sake of comparison, in 1904 the degree of B.A. was 
granted to 132 students.®® It ivill be seen that the 
teaching of .science was still in its infancy nt the end of 
the first period in the life of the University. The rapid 
development of the tencliing of the sciences has been one of 
the most striJdng aspects of the growth of the University 
during its most recent stage. 

Even at this stage it was begimiing to be felt that the 
facile machinery of examination of candidates from the 
rapidly increasing colleges would produce, ns in the provinces 
of the older Indian universities, a crop of Bachelors of Arts 
which could not easily be absorbed in the service of the 
community, for the degree was valued as a marketable com- 
modity, rather than as a mere indication of the achievement 
of a high standard of modem education. There had been, 
during the " nineties ” a loud outory against the inhumanly 
high standard of examinations of the University, an outcry 
which even Government had supported. The result had 
been twmfold ; a lowering of the standard and a correspond- 
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mg increase in the number of gra(iuatL's, who not unnaiur- 
ally regarded their degree as a qualification for superior em- 
ployment. ® ' 

Unfortunately the degree of B.A. did not promde an 
avenue to a wide range of means of livelihood, and graduates 
were searching in growing numbeis for posts for which their 
training did not specially prepare them. It was found, 
for example, that the B.A. by no means necessarily made a 
good clerk. So in 1894 a final school examination, called 
the Clerical and Commercial Examination, Avas instituted 
by the University, which was not intended to lead to higher 
University studies, but to qualify the pupil for entrance to 
administrative and commercial offices.®® 

The paradox of University education in India was 
already beginning to perturb those Avho controlled this 
University. In an agricultural province the production of a 
number of graduates in Arts and Science considerably in 
excess of the capacity of that province to absorb them in 
literary and scientific pursuits threatened to create a 
problem of constantly increasing acuteness. And the fear 
which was felt at the beginning of this century is the reality 
of to-day. 

At the end of the period under review the outward and 
visible signs of corporateness began to appear. In 1903 
Sir Charles Bivaz, who was then Lieutenant-Governor and 
Chancellor, granted to the University the site of the Roberts 
Institute for the purpose of erecting upon it a University 
Hall. The Government of India gave Rs. 50,000, and 
Panjab Government gave Rs. 20,000 to assist the^ erection 
of this Hall, of which the foundation stone was laid by Sir 
Charles Rivaz on 4th January, 1905. ® ® 

In 1903 the Panjab Government also granted Rs. 5.000 
to the University to assist it to provide a ground for the 
University Sports Tournament, which had been held aimu- 
ally since 1896. A plot of nazul land on Multan Road was 
secured for this purpose.®® 

These beneficent activities had no doubt been stimulated 
by the visit of the Indian Universities Commission, rvhicli 
arrived at Lahore in April, 1902, and held sittings on five 
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ttays, examming 26 wit iie&ses, and iiiKpecfing all the in.sti- 
tntions connected with the University. Tlie investigations 
of this Commission and the resulting Indian Universities 
Act, No. VIII of 1901, marked a fresh era in the develop- 
ment of the University, which we shall examine in the next 
Ohaptnr. 
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CHAPTER VII 
Recent Developsient 
1901— 19] 9 

On 24th March, 1904, an Act to amend the law relating 
to Universities of British India — popularly called the Indian 
Universities Act — ^received the assent of the Governor- 
General, Lord Curzon, who had appointed the Com- 
mission, upon whose recommendations it was based. 

The third clause of this Act, by which the University 
is still regulated, opened to it a new vista of development. 
*■ The University, ” states this clause, “ shall be and shall 
be deemed to have been incorporated for the purpose (among 
others) of making provision for the instruction of students, 
with power to appoint University Professors and Lecturers, 
to hold and manage educational endowments, to erect, 
equip and maintain University libraries, laboratories and 
museums ; to make regulations relating to the residence 
and conduct of students, and to do all acts, consistent with 
the Act of Incorporation and this Act, which tend to the 
promotion of study and research.”^ 

If the authority conveyed by this clause is compared 
with the preamble of the Act of Incorporation of 1882, it 
will at once be seen how much more appropriate the new 
charter is to the growing purposes of the University. The 
Act of Incorporation had provided for the improvement 
and extension of Eastern classical languages and hteratures 
and of vernacular literature; the study of the English 
language and literature and the use of English for mstriic- 
tion and examination in all subjects which could not be 
completely taught in the vernaculai ; and the association of 
the learned and influential classes with the officers of Govern- 
ment in thepromotion and supervision of popular education. 
The University was constituted under that dispensation 
“ for the purpose of ascertaining, by means of examination 
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or otUervrisc, tlio persons who liftve acquired proficiency in 
different branches of Literature, Science and Art.”® 

By 1901 the University had qi'iite outgrown the limita- 
tions of the Act of Incorporation, just as in 1932 it has 
outgrown many of the limitations of the Act of lOOi ; for 
it is a living thing, which cannot long be restrained witliin 
the rigid provisions of any legal instrument which is enacted 
to achieve the temporary necessities of one period. 

The term, University (uinversita‘>, in medieval Latin) 
means, of course, a corporation, and has grown to mean a 
special sort of corporation for the conservation, diffusion 
and extension of higher learning. This connotation of 
tlie term is clearly indicated in the Act of 1904. Thence- 
forth the University .should exist for the instruction of 
students, the regulation of their conduct, and the promotion 
of study and research. For these purposes it is enabled to 
acquire property for its special purposes ; to appoint teachers, 
to provide libraries, laboratories and museums ; to control 
the residence and conduct of students and, by clear impli- 
cation, 'to provide such residence and to shape the character 
of the students ; in sliort, it is invited hy the Act of 1904 to 
become a real university.® 

This clause of the Act of 1904 could scarcelj’- be 
improved. It indicates a clear purpose and gives wide and 
elastic general authority to pursue it. But when wc examine 
the other clauses, we become conscious of their serious 
omissions ; indeed, of a mechanism of administration imper- 
fectly and often wrongly designed to embody the spirit and 
intention of clause. ® As the Calcutta University Com- 
mission stated ; “ The report of the Commission and the 
Act of 1904 which was based upon it, aimed not at any 
fundamental reconstruction of the Indian University system, 
but at a rehabilitation and strengthening of the existing 
system.”'* The directors of the destiny of Panjah Uni- 
versity must have been constantly subject to astigmatism — 
keeping one eye on clause 3 and the other eye on the ad- 
ministrative machinery prescribed in other clauses. 

The unwieldy Senate of the previous period was reduced 
to a maximum number of 85 Fellows, of whom, in addition 
to the Chancellor and Vice-Chancellor, ten were appointed 
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ex-officio, ten. were to be elected by tbe registered graduates,^ 
five "Were to be elected by Eaculties, and tbe remainder were 
to be nominated by the Chancellor. ® It is true that the old 
Senate included a large number of Pellows who were scarcely 
suitable to act as members of the corporate body of the 
University and to direct its policy. On the other hand the 
new Act gave Government the power to swamp the Senate 
by enabling the Chancellor, who is the Governor, to nomi- 
nate over two-thirds of the Fellows. In actual practice, how- 
ever, he has nominated Fellows only after obtaining advice 
as to their personal or official suitability. About tlrree- 
quarters of the total number of Fellows at the present 
time are, or have been, personally or officially concerned in 
the problems of university or college education. 

The new Senate remained the Body Corporate and the 
supreme governing organ of the University, but its functional 
relation to the Syndicate and Faculties was imperfectly 
defined, and under the constitution prescribed by the Act, 
the Faculties became cumbrous, often unsuitable in com- 
position and insufficiently representative of the mos^ highly 
qualified teachers. ’ lloreover, when in 1923 an Academic 
Council was created, it was found impossible under the Act 
of 1904 to allocate to it the powers and functions which it 
should possess. Indeed, its official existence is of doubtful 
legality ! 

The Syndicate for which the Act provided has been en- 
abled to work reasonably well. But a general and serious 
defect of the .A.ct has been that it has not provided properly 
for the distribution of powers and functions amongst the 
various bodies which administer the University, nor for the 
adequate representation of university and college teachers 
as such. The Senate has been charged with such a multi- 
plicity of important functions that its conduct of them has 
been largely reduced to formality; while the Syndicate 
has become overburdened with many duties which could 
reasonably devolve upon other responsible anthorities, if 
proper powers could be conferred upon them; which under 
the present Act is impossible. 

Another notable innovation of tbe Act related to the 
affiliation of colleges wliich prepared candidates for the 
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examinations of>tlie University.® Before 1904 there -was 
strictly no system of affiliation, certain institutions merely 
being recognised for the allocation of scholarships. Under 
the older system the University had vague powers as an 
advisory board of education. But now the authority to 
teach any subject to the standard of any of the University 
examinations above that for entrance had to be conferred 
on each college by Government, acting upon the ad\dce of 
the University ; and such authority could similarly be with- 
drawn. During the most recent period of the University 
over forty new institutions have been affiliated in this way 
for various subjects and standards. The University was 
empowered to control these institutions by a system of 
periodic inspection and report by authorised committees, 
upon whose advice the Senate could move Government to 
exercise necessary discipline. In this system of affiliation 
a heavy onus of responsibility lias rested upon the Syndicate 
and the number of institutions and subjects has become 
so large that the inevitable danger has arisen of the control 
becoming perfunctory and ineffective, with the insidious 
possibility that these institutions may imperceptibly fall 
below the standards proper to a university. 

The application by the Act of 1904 of the affiliating 
system to Banjab University created certain difficulties. 
In 1905 committees of inspection were appointed by the 
Syndicate to report upon the condition of those institutions 
which had previously been “ recognised ” by the Universit}’ 
and of certain newly opened colleges which now sought 
affiliation. “ As a result of the inspection,” we read in the 
Administration Report, “ it was found impossible to adopt 
any standard of efficiency that could be regarded as at all 
permanent without excluding the great majority of the 
institutions inspected. This would have caused a serious 
set-back to college education and seemed opposed to the 
spirit of Section 20 of the Act. A proposal to grant affilia- 
tion for two years hardng been found to be open to legal 
objections, affiliation was granted in every case, but each 
institution was called upon by the Syndicate to effect 
certain improvements within the period of two years, ® 
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The Syndicate was confronted by a pra.ctical dilemma. 
It cordd not refuse applications for affiliation, or impose 
upon the institutions comparatively severe and expensive 
conditions, ^rithout being exposed to a charge of discourag- 
ing the extension of higher education. It "could not affiliate 
an institution temporarily. Therefore it was practically 
committed to recommending to Government the affiliation 
of every such institution and could only secure proper con- 
formity to its conditions by subsequently recommending 
to Government the extreme measure of disaffiliation in 
cases in which the conditions had not been fulfilled. The 
University did in fact move Government later to disaffiliate 
certain institutions either completely or partly*; but it be- 
came increasingly reluctant to do so, and the danger that 
university education may be conducted by many institu- 
tions which are defective in staff and equipment, has grown 
^vith the rapid extension of affibation. 

Another problem arose at the outset regarding the 
jurisdiction of the University in respect of the affiliation of 
colleges and the examination of candidates beyond the 
Panjab for Oriental degrees and titles. In regard to colleges 
in Hyderabad (Deccan) the Government of Madras stated 
that “ if a college in Hyderabad applies to the Madras 
University for affiliation for ordinary degrees and to the 
Panjab University for affiliation for Oriental degrees, it will 
be necessa^ for each Uiriversity to judge for itself, after the 
local enquiry authorised by Section 21 of the Act, whether 
the conditions of affiliation arc fulfilled so far as its own 
purposes are concerned.”^” This proposal was logical ; but 
the effective inspection of colleges in the Deccan by com- 
mittees from Lahore could not be regarded as practicable. 
Nevertheless, the Syndicate of Panjnb University “ accepted 
the suggestions of the Madras University as to the affiliation 
of colleges and schools. 

The attitude of the University of Allahabad u as very 
different. On 20th August 1904, the Goveniment of the 

* In 1009 ’• Bktop Cotton School. Auckland House and St. Bwlc'.s 
Couege -were disaffiliated on tho ground that these institutions no longer 
needed the privileges of affiliation and could not fnlfil the ncecosan' con- 
ditions. The BA, Claases of tho Hindu College, Delhi uero afio dia- 
affdiated.'" — (Punjab Administration Heporf , 1909-10.) 
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LTuitcd Pro^daces wrote to the Govcninieut of India : The 
Lieutenant-Governor trusts that in no circurastances^will 
the Government of India allow the Panjah University to 
have anything to do with any institution within the terri- 
tori il limits of the Allahabad University. The lower stand- 
ards of the former University are a constant trouble to 
the latter,” 

No objections were raised by the Agents to the Gover- 
nor-General in llajputana and in Central India to the cx- 
tunsiou of the jurisdiction of the University of the Panjab 
proposed by the Government of India.^® 

. The Syndicate of this University rebutted the gcueral 
•implications made by Allababad Universit}’, and forwarded 
this correspondence to the Senate with a reaffirmation of 
their opinion as to the proposed extension of jurisdiction. 
Ullimately, however, it was wisely decided to restrict its 
jurisdiction to the Panjab and adjacent states and terri- 
toTtes ; and in view of the fact that in tl\e year of its Jubilee 
more than fifty colleges within that area are affiliated to 
the University, providing hy themselves a very complex 
problem, <bnt decision proved fortunate. 

It will bc seen that the Act of 1901. instead of radically 
readjusting the older m.nchinery of administration, imposed 
upon it new and complicated functions, which, since the 
phenomenal expansion of the University in the Inst period, 
threaten gravely to impair, or even to break down that 
machinery, But an even more scrions defect in the Act 
was the eomplctc neglect of its fr.amer.s to realise the res- 
ponse which the University would make to the promb'e 
contained in it.s third danse. U.sing this clause with a wise 
instinct. Panjab University has been attempting throughout 
thi-j period proiierly to realise its ideal. It has erected o.sson- 
ti.al buildings, appointed its own teachers, and establi.shcd 
it.s own departments, libraries and laboratories for teaching 
and research. But under the pre.sont Act there can be no 
pro|>er adjustment between this nuclear corporation and 
the nirdiating system. They represent the pte-senco of two 
(|uif e diilerciit policies in tlie same institution-— an antinomy 
ivlsieh must be re.solved by n new and verj' carefully devised 
constitution. 
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I'lie University began briskly to adjust itself to tlic neW 
dispensation. In connection with a memorandum by tlie 
Vice-Chancellor, Sir Lewis Tapper, dated January 23rd 
1901, we read: “A scheme has been prepared and approved 
by the Sjmdicate for the organising of the University as a 
teaching and examining body in the best way possible. This 
scheme includes the remodelling of the Oriental and Lav 
Colleges, the enlargement of the University Library, the 
institution of University lectures, and the building not 
only of the Oriental and Law Colleges, but also of 
boarding-houses for both of these. This memorandum 
was composed more than eight months before the Indian 
Universities Act came into force on 1st October 1901.^® 
At the same time the plans for the new Hall v ere being 
prepared. There is little doubt, therefore, that the 
Umversity seized avidly upon the opportunities oficred by 
the third clause of that Act. 

The Vice-Chancellor of the peiiod, Sir Lewis Tapper, 
had a considerable part m effecting this change in the spirit 
and outlook of the University. In his address to the twenty- 
fifth Convocation, held for the first time in the new Uni- 
versity Hall on 23rd December, 1905, he said ; “ "When in 
1854 the Honourable Court of Directors decided to establish 
Universities in India, the model taken was London Uni- 
versity, and the Universities were to be not so much places 
of instruction as places where the University authorities 
could test the value of education obtained elsewhere. I 
do not know how the changes which have been takmg place 
have appeared to other members of the Senate. Speaking 
for myself, I should say that we have gradually come to 
take as our models Oxford and Cambridge as they now aie, 
rather than the London University as it was fifty years ago. 
This we were better able to do because the Panjab University 
has been from the outset a teaching institution.” Sir 
Lewis Tapper, of course, had in mind the nucleai institution 
a^ Lahore. 

The University also promptly reconstituted itself under 
the Act. The new Senate was soon brought uito being. In the 

week of October the Chancellor nominated fifty Pellows. 

7th November these fifty elected ten more, and the sixty 
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divided tliemselves into provisional Faculties of Oriental 
Studies, Arts, Law, Medicine and Science including 
Engineering, eacTi of wliiclr elected another Fellow. Tire 
Chancellor then nominated ten more Fellows, thus complet- 
ing the maximum number of seventy-five Ordinary Fellows 
allowable under the Act. To these were added ten ex-ojfiew 
Fellows. On 10th December, lOOt, the declaration of the 
Chancellor that the Body Corporate had been constituted 
under the Act, with a list of the new Senate, was published 
in the Gazette of hidia.^ ® 

On the same day a provisional Syndicate was elected, 
wliich on 30th January, 1905, approved a joint memoran- 
dum of the Vice-Chancellor and the llegistrar for making the 
University more efficient as a teaching and examining body. 
This memorandum was sent to the Government of India 
with applications for special grants amounting to Ils.2,94:,000, 
and recurring grants of Es. 8^7,457 a ycar.^ ® During theyears 
1905 and 1906 it was, moreover, busily engaged in preparing 
the Eegulations necessary for the administration of the 
University under the new Act. In November, 1906. a 
Syndicate was elected for the first time under the revised 
Regidations,2 0 and at the same time new Boards of Studies 
were appointed, as well as committees to conduct a prelimi- 
nary inspection of institutions which had applied for affi- 
liation to the University.-^ Thus by the end of 1906 the 
Universit)’- liad completed the transition to the present 
rfigime. The Registrar who largely assisted to effect that 
transition is now the Vice-Chancellor, Dr. A. C. Woolner. 

At the beginning of this period eighteen colleges of 
various kinds were associated for teaching purposes with 
the University. There are now fifty-three affiliated colleges, 
scattered about the enormous area of the University’s 
jurisdiction, Avhich includes the Panjab and North-West 
Frontier Pro\dnces and the contiguous states. This enor- 
mous expansion, which has created the most complex problem 
of the University, began almost at once. In 1905 the Maha- 
raja of Kashmir and Jammu founded Sri Pratap College, 
Srinagar, wliich was affiliated to the University in the 
following year. In 1907 he also opened Prince of Wales 
College, Jammu, which become affiliated in 1908.-" 
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Until 1906 a class in Engineering bad been maintained 
by tbo University at first in tbe Oriental College and later 
in the Mayo School of ib:t, Lahore. In June, 1906, this 
arrangement was discontinued and the class was reorganised 
into a Government School of Engineering, Avhich was affiliat- 
ed in the Faculty of Science for the First Examination in 
Cml Engineering.-® This examination was discontinued 
in 1916, when the school was apparently closed. Teaching 
of engineering was resumed with the establishment of the 
Moghalpiira Technical College in October, 1923, which 
later became known as Maclagan Engrneeriug College and 
was affiliated to the Univcisity in 1931.®'* 

One more college was opened about this time. Sardar 
Uyal Singh Majithia bequeathed a large estate in landed 
proper!}' to endow the College which was named after him 
and opened in May, 1910. According to his Will, the 
College was intended to provide a sound libeial education 
and “ to inculcate pure morality and the principles of 

Theism consistent with the tenets of the Bralimo religion 

Save as above provided, the said College shall in all other 
respects be a thoroughly efficient non-denominational 
College affiliated to the Universities of Calcutta and the 
Panjab, teaching up to the highest standards and imparting 
instruction on the same lines generally as the Government 
Colleges in this country, and looking after and promoting 
the physical, mental and moral well-being of the pupils.”®® 

In 1912 twenty-one teaching institutions were affiliated 
to the University, of which four had been created since it 
was re-constituted under the Act of 1901. These consisted 
of an Oriental College ; three professional colleges and one 
professional school of engineering ; and 16 Arts Colleges. 
All the professional colleges, but only five of the sixteen 
Albs Colleges, were situated at Lahore. Of these twenty-one 
institutions, two were maintained by the University, four 
by Government, five by various Indian States, five by 
Onristian Missionary Societies, and five by various Indian 
Societies.®® Thus tlie University had continued up to 
1912 the system which, had prevailed since its incorpora- 
tion, of permitting instruction in all the subjects of its 

. : ations, except in the Faculties of Oriental Studies 





and Law, to be given by approved institutions, and refrain- 
ing from direct instruction by its o^vn appointed teachers. 
The only modification introduced by the Act of 190i had 
been the practice of affiliation, by which the University 
acquired the right and duty of inspecting its teaching institu- 
tions and maintaining a certain measure of control over 
their teaching equipment and the accommodation and 
discipline of their students. But in June, 1912, four dele- 
gates of the University attended a Congress of Universities 
of the British Empire in London. These delegates included 
the Vice-Chancellor, the Bov. Dr. (afterwards Sir) James 
Ewing, and the Begistrar, Mr. A. C. Woolner.'^’ This 
Congress definitely affected the policy of the University, 
which from that time entertained the ideal of becoming a 
direct teaching corporation. Before considering this new 
development, however, we slinl! examine shortly certain 
other aspects of the history of the University during the 
immediately preceding period. 

A general overhaul of the University naturally ensued 
upon the constitutional changes made by the Indian Uni- 
versities Act. Tlic Oriental, Law and Medical Colleges 
were reviewed. In 1907 revised Bcgulations for a degree 
in Medicine were sanctioned by Government. By these 
regulations the Licentiate in Medicine and Surgery was 
abolished and the degrees of Bachelor of Medicine and of 
Surgery were .substituted, while a new degree, Master of 
Surgery, was instituted. Candidates for entrance to the 
Medical College were now required to have passed the Inter- 
mediate Examination in Science and could then proceed to 
a four years’ course in Medicine and Surgery, with three 
examinations. ^ ® 

In May, 1907, the Honourable Jlr. Justice (afterwards 
Sir) P. 0. Chatterji was appointed Vice-Chancellor and 
held that office for two years. Addressing Convocation on 
21st December, 1907, he said : “ The Oriental side of the 
University is not very popular, and though it takes up a 
large portion of the income of the University, the results 
up to the present have not been commensurate with the 
expenditure.” 2 ® A Committee had been appointed in that 
year to propose plans for the reorganisation of tlie College 
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in order to secure greater efficiency and economy, but 
it apparently acliiered nothing effective, for in the following 
year the same Vice-Chancellor again remarked ” the dimi- 
nishing popularity of the Oriental degrees as at present 
constituted."®^. He regretted that, though the College 
had been founded primarily to encourage the development 
of vernacular literature, “ the results obtained were not 
encouraging ” and had given rise to sarcastic comment. 

The stumbling block to the development of the Oriental 
College was the prev.alence of an archaic and arid method of 
learning hy rote, wlrich was maintained by the teachers of 
the old fashion, who were innocent of modern knowledge 
and critical outlook. The succeeding Vice-Cliancellor 
reverted to the problem in his address to Convocation in 
December, 1909. “The Oriental College,” he gently re- 
marked, “ cannot be said yet to have reached its ideal condi- 
tion. Bnt it is hoped that a scheme may be evolved and 
carried through, which will provide at once for the preser\m- 
tion of the ‘ old ’ Icaraing and vhat is good and useful in 
older methods and at the same time for that ‘ comparative ’ 
study which the trained intellect of the day recognises 
as essential to any true scholarship in any language. This 
result cannot he said to have been attained yet.” 

A more satisfactor)' condition was achieved only b}' an 
expansion of the teaching functions of the University, in 
which the modern needs of the Oriental College were the 
first to he provided for. 

The Law College also came under scrutiny. “ I em 
grieved to say,” declared the Vice-Chancellor, Mr. Justice 
P. C. Ghatterji, in his Convocation address in 1907, “ that 
the affairs of this College are in an unsatisfactory condition. 
It has no buildings in which to hold its lectures and no 
boarding-houses for its students. Within the last few 
years the place of lectures has shifted from the Government 
College^ to a hired building condemned as unsuitable hy the 
College Inspection Committee, and from that house to the 
side rooms of the University Hall, and thence to the Dorman 
Christian College, where its work is carried on after the 

* tTntUtho Age of Building began, the Government College acted as 
the Orphanage of the Univ^ersity ! 
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. injimcfcioii contained, in claiisc 3 of tie Indian 
Universities Act of 1904, to erect, equip and mitintain 
University _ libraries, laboratories and museums,'^ maibed 
tbe beginning of a new period for tlie Libiarv During tie 
next two years tie Sjmdicate sougit and obtained Ironic 
the Government of India a special initial grant of Bs.30,000 
and a smaUer recurring giant for tireo years for tie cx- 
pamion of tie Library. By September, 1909, Es.36,000 
had been spent upon tie acquisition of books and fittings 
in o building was clearly necessary, and 

acquired a site in 'proximity to tie 
Bhni "R ^ erection were prepared ij' 

wbo nSn"^ Smgi Piincipal of lie Mayo School of Arts 

College, 

Nmti ^p'^es in the traditional style of 

tie Ghlonr' foundation-stone was laid bv 

the Oiancellor, Sir Louis Dane, on 27ti February 1911 : 

fLmalW o^no'rrb 

SomndvLff Chancellor in April, 1912. 

three vears n-^pansion of tie Library during tie next 

extended to Uip rT^ ^ building had to be 

The entire buildin^°^^*°f ^ contemplated intie original plan. 

cost Es 160 om completed in Febnmr>^ 1917. 

desirm as tie .In ^ ^*''•o-storied building of attractive 
design as the accompanying plate shows. 

■njilvL”“£br»rl rcccSd 1 *'>' 

a 5 .”p:Si T 4 " 

Ms eolloction of V ^Mrch, 1911, presented to it 

at a co'= 5 t of ilin' f ■'vhicli liad been acciiinnlated 

-Jr' 

valuable er.nf,-;K„+' ^ “ tfic Librar}'. Tvo other 

The late Aeha ff'® ®'*“® 

collection* nf V’e *?®™"^cd liraiim in 1913 jiresented tie 
Mohammed TT ' tie late Siams-ul-Dlema aiauhd 

389 m.m • -^^^ad, consisting of 1,536 books and 

ti to classical Arabic litcra- 

K C 1 IT nr Ddyard Maclagnn, 

iV.U.b.I., KC.I.E., who w.as Chancellor of tie LiiiveSity 
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University Library. 


. 1 01 Q until 1924 lias presented a series of ‘389 numbers 

miter bas bad manj IP ■ .i,,ai«rr 8 873 mamiscripts. 
possesses 76,562 ost admirable aspects 

'of tt''toXol'*e University druing the pest thirty 

^'”'i::„ther .ud sonrervi..t 

^vas initiated at tbis 

to construct an In tbc following year 

available to all affiliated ^ contributed half of 

plans were ptcpared and Gm er^ instruments- were 
Le cost of tbc .^ranted a plot of naznl 

ordered quarter and tbe University Observa- 

„nd in the OtaW ^ „ ,t,.. 

tory was shortly atcerm • - „ a new' epoch in 

The year 191^,’^l^’*L n^epoob°rcmarkablenotonly- 

tbe' growth of the LniverO P ti^e de&nto 

L ^ts material T. new and potentially 

adoption, and rapid application ^ __ 

significant policy. between 1904 and- 1912 it 

. Ifbas and a Sports Ground, -to 

bad acepured a M, a J > The first, three of- 

wbicbit'bacLinstaddc . plan of material develop- 

tbesB clearly "^p'°^jo^,ision at that point of an observatory, 
ment ; though tl p Colleges stood in such sore need 

vhcntlw Orient.1 ,,t= t„ ncrommodntr to that 

of privHon .a a Government informed tin 

scheme. f , . sau^ioucd a noii-rocurnng grant of 

University that It had . Hs.36.000 annually 

Rs.2, 00,000 and 5:bc Yke-Chancelloi; the Kev 

for its development I Syndicate a memorandunl 

?;bil>d:r-^ tho^appheation of the amonitt 



o£ this special grant.^® The Syndicate and aftenvards the 
Government o£ India approved the proposals of the Vice- 
Chancellor, which the Chancellor, Sir Louis Dane, explained 
in. his address to Convocation in that year. “It is pro- 
posed,” he said, “ to spend Ks.20,000 per annum of the 
sum available on the establishment of special University 
lectures in the cold weather. These special lectures should 
be most valuable adjuncts to our teaching. The permanent 
improvements contemplated are — 

(f) the constniction of the Oriental College on the site 
adjoining the University Library' at a cost of 
Rs.50,000 excluding the buildings already' there ; 

{ii) the acquisition of lands for hostels for the Ori- 
ental and Law Colleges at a cost of Ils.1,76,000, 
a much-needed improvement ; 

{Hi) the removal of the outbuildings from the Uni- 
versity quadrangle at a cost of Es.12,000 ; 

(in) the cost of residence for the Assistant Registrar, 
Rs.12,000 ; 

(v) the improvement of the Athletic Ground, Rs. 

10 , 000 .”* 0 

It will be remembered that in June a delegation had 
represented the University at the Congress of the Univer- 
sities of the British Empire. The effect of this Congress 
had been actively to reinforce here the idea, which had been 
germinating for some time, of transforming Panjab Uni- 
versity into a real corporation of teachers .and students, 
as had been suggested by the inspiring third clause of the 
Act of 1904. Prom 1912 onwards the University began to 
seek the achievement of this ideal. The steps immediately' 
proposed were three, namely- ; to revivify' and modernise 
the Oriental studies which had originally been the foremost 
care of the University ; secondly*, to invite a series of distin- 
guished teachers of various academic subjects to sojourn 
here and impart to local teachers and students the aims 
and methods of their work ; and thirdly, to erect the fabric 
and system of a central University body by providing appro- 
priate buildings for tbe instruction and residence of stndents, 
to whom the University might become indeed an ahna vwter. 
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In. regard to tlic first of these aims Sir Louis Dane foie- 
shadowcd not only the construction, after forty-two years, 
of an Oriental College and hostel, hut also an improvement 
in the methods of instrviction and study. “ I have feared,” 
he said, “ that mere modernit)’ would lead even this Uni- 
versity to throw cold water upon Oriental studies. I am 
glad to think that a wiser and more far-sighted view now 
prevails and that the University is now devoting a sum of 
118.12,000 a year to augment the salaries of the professors 
of the Oriental College and so to secure the services of men 
who, while deeply versed in the traditional learning of the 
East, have turned the light of western criticisms upon 
Oriental methods and arc in a position to impart to their 
students what is best of both s 5 '.stcms. Government is also 
alive to the necessities of the case and has created scholar- 
ships in Sanskrit and Arabic for men who really mean to 
study in Europe 'Western methods of Oriental learning and 
teaching. 

During the following year. 1913-14. what was known as 
the Convent property — the site of the present Law and 
Oriental Colleges and hostels — ^was purchased for Ils.2,75,00D, 
and the Oriental and Law classes were accommodated in 
the building that existed thereon.® * Dp. Horovitz was 
invited to Lahore to lecture on Arabic literature.®® But 
more important, the University decided to appoint Pro- 
fessors of Sanskrit and Arabic, “ who should possess a know- 
ledge of the languages not inferior to a Shastri or a Manlvi 
Enzil on the one hand and avIio, on the other hand, had 
received a sound training in Western methods. In addition 
to the instruction of advanced classes the Professors were ex- 
pected to do research work and to assist research students.”®® 
Pandit Todar Mai, the Government Sanskrit Scholar, 
who had studied at Oxford and Bonn, was appointed Pro- 
fessor of Sanskrit and Dr. Azim-ud-Din Ahmad, Professor 
of Arabic.®® It was appropriate that the first two 
Professors were appointed in classical Oriental studies. At 
the same time the Syndicate proposed to appoint a lecturer 
in modern Urdu literature. A long-standing complaint 
against the system of instruction in the Oriental College 
was thus removed. Tlie advancement of Oriental .studies 
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was contimted a furtlier stage some years later: but wo 
shall revert subsequently to that development. 

The second measure for the improvement of the Uni- 
versity which was then undertaken, and which has since 
led steadily towards its systematic transformation into a 
teaching corporation, was the decision to invite a series of 
eminent teachers from abroad to visit Lahore during the 
cold weather in order to instruct local teachers and students 
in their methods and the present state of their respective 
subjects. Tlris was made possible by a special grant of 
money from Government. The series began in 1912 with 
the visit of Mr. Daniel Jones, of London, an expert in 
phonetics. He was followed in 1913 by Sir. Hamsay Jluir, 
who conducted inter-collegiate classes of advanced students, 
gave public lectures upon historical subjects, prepared a 
syllabus of studies for the guidance of the University, and 
presided over a conference of teachers of Historj’', besides 
maldng a report to Government upon the organisation and 
needs of the University. 

Thereafter a succession of eminent authorities upon 
various subjects of Univensity instruction and research 
visited Lahore, where they pursued a programme generally 
similar to that of Mr. Ramsay Muir. They included Pro- 
fessor A. Smithells (Chemistry) ; Dr. Fournier d’Albc 
(Physics) ; Professor J. A. Todd (Economics) ; Professor 
G. H. Leonard (History) ; Dr. D. C. Margoliouth (Arabic) ; 
Professor J. H. Grace (Mathematics) ; Dr. 0. Elton (English 
literature) : Dr. A. H. Compton (Physics) ; and Dr. A. P. 
l^e^vton (History).^® 

These distinguished scholars aroused strong interest 
in their subjects. But it was felt by some persons that their 
stimulus was evanescent and that the agency and method of 
instructioiv were too restricted in scope and too expensive : 
that the application of the funds to the appointment of 
permanent teachers of high status, and the consequent 
establishment of teaching departments m the Univeisity, 
would better serve its pmrposes. Such a view, however, 
was too limited, and fortunatcR- did not prevail. These 
men were able together to present a fairly general conspectus 
of proper University studies and a high standard of attain- 
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mciifc and method, were o( great educational value at 
a time when the University — ^which then possessed few 
proper examples in India — was contemplating its ovm 
gradual transformation from a mere hoard of adnrinistratois 
and examiners into a true corporation for t]i6 higher instruc- 
tion of students and the advancement of learning. “ The 
fact,’’ said Dr. Ewing in his Convocation address in 1911, 
“ that there has hitheito been no University in India exer- 
cising to any considerable extent the functions of a teaching 
body has very materially affected the progress of educa- 
tion.’’*’' In his Convocation address in 1911 he retmned 
to another aspect of the same theme, pointing out how the 
dominating influence of examinations which were not 
sufficiently related to a s}'stem of teaching led to a 
(leadening mechanical reproduction of texts, which was the 
antithesis of genuine education. The injury wrought 
.sometimes by the misuse of texts," he said, "is so great 
that one could almost wish that they might he prohibited 
rather than prescribed. . . , The student docs not 
expect questions involving an opinion or a deduction of 
his own to be ashed. This is, I believe, a point of vital 
wcalcuess in our system.”^ ® 

It was felt that the influence of the University was too 
mechanical, that imiversity education was in consequence 
possibly spreading too wide and certainly not rising high 
enough. Hence arose the determination to establish teach- 
ing departments on the western side corresponding to those 
which had existed for many years in the Oriental College, 
and which had recently been refonned by tbo appointment 
of professors equipped with modern critical methods. The 
first steps to acliieve this were not taken, as we shall sec, 
until 1920 ; but meanwhile, in 1911: the Syndicate proposed 
the erection of another building “ to provide a suitable place 
for the delivery of the University lectures which are to be a 
prominent featvire of the future work of the University.’’^® 
This plan of erecting a central block of rooms for teaching 
purposes was never executed. 

The project of developing the cultural influence of the 
University was the subject of an, admirable address by the 
Chancellor, Sir Michael O’Dwyer, in December. 1917. " It 
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cau hardly be claimed as yet, he said, that the Univeisity 
exercises over the cultural development of the Province as 
a whole that wide and permanent influence that we should 

like to see This University has so far realised only very 

imperfectly the ideal of a teaching University for higher 
training. It is true that from the start the Panjab Uni- 
versity has accepted that ideal, but as the teaching has 
hitherto been carried on almost entirely in a number of 
separate colleges with little unity of system or community 
of ideas and aspirations, the progress towards the ideal of a 
University trairung which should bring out the best in its 
students and start them in life with the distinctive hall-mark 
of University culture has hitherto been very slow.” 

“ Of the ten Arts Colleges in the Province no less than 
seven, containing over 80 per cent, of the students, arc 
situated in Lahore, all in close proximity to one another 
and to the University buildings, in what may be called the 
University quarter. The conditions for tuition by Univer- 
sity agency or intercollegiate arrangements are therefore 
ideal. They are fat more favourable than even in Oxford or 
Cambridge. ... I am aware that the relations between those 
colleges are quite friendly , but there is so far no real com- 
munity of efiort or ideas ; with one or two slight exceptions 
each college is a water-tight compartment neither giving 
assistance to nor receiving assistance from its neighbours ; 
each is struggling, often with inadequate resources material 
and intellectual, to provide training for an excessive number 
of students in aU or nearly all of the branches of knowledge 
covered by the University curriculum.” 

The Chancellor on that occasion also referred to another 
aspect of the problem of University education. “I under- 
stand,” he said, ” that the University is now considering 
proposals for establishing Honours courses in the B.A. and 
B.Sc. degrees, and clearly if we are to make the best of our 
intellectual material it is essential that, while not neglecting 
the average or backward t}'pe, we should make special 
arrangements to cultivate and bring to full intellectual 
maturity the superior type, for only thus can we hope to 
raise the general intellectual standard.”®® 
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Little was tiicu uttemiJtcd in respect of inter-collegiatc 
co-operation in teaching, bnt in 1918-19 regulations were 
adopted for the institution and administration of Honours 
Schools ill Oriental Languages, History, Mathematics, 
l^liysics, Chemistry, Botany and Zoology. Provision was 
made in these regulations for the appointment of Uni- 
versity Professors and Lecturers and the establishment of 
Boards of Control. General Ecgulation 4-A indicates the 
method which was to prevail. “ The teaching in an Honours 
School shall consist, so far as ma)’- be possible, of discussion 
' between teacher and student, guidance in reading and critic- 
ism of written work, with attention to the particular deve- 
lopment of the individual student. So far as may bo possible, 
it shall exclude the use of text-books and the delivery of 
lectures intended to be recorded and memorised like text- 
books.”^* This wise innovation was made largely at the 
instiince of the Vice-Chancellor, Mr. (now Sir) H. J. Maynard, 
I.C.S., who succeeded the Rev, Sir James Ewing in that 
office in 1917 and occupied it until 1926. 

In 1919 another extension of the University curriculum 
was made, when an examination was instituted for a Diploma 
in Commerce, which it was hoped would give place before 
many years to a degree, and classes were opened in Lahore 
to prepare students for it. 

The Great AVar had been raging during the previous four 
years, but had had comparatively little direct effect upon 
the University. In 1917, however, a University Brigade 
Signal Section was raised by Lieutenant Cowan, who com- 
manded the unit till its disbandment. Its members showed 
great keenness and by Eebruary, 1918, were ready for active 
service. The section proceeded to the Karun front, where 
it did excellent work in difficult hilly coimtry. In January, 
1919, it returned to India and was disbanded two months 
later.®2 

The University was now on the eve of a new era of 
activity, which had been anticipated for some ten years and 
was immediately stimulated by the publication of the 
voluminous Report of the Calcutta University Commission, 
the Secretary to wdiich, Mr. (now Sir) G. Anderson, was shortly 
aftenvaxds appointed Director of Public Instruction, Panjab. 
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During this period, 1904 — 1919, considcialile advance 
was made in scientific teacliing and xeseracli. The Univer- 
sity had been empowered as long ago as 1891 to confer degrees 
in science, but before 1906 little provision had been made in 
.any college, except necessaril)' in the Jledical College, for its 
teaching. A department had existed in Glovemment College 
.since the appointment of Mr. X C, Oman as Professor of 
Natural Science in 1877. He continued in that post for 
trventy years, and his teaching was supplemented in 1887 
by the appointment of Mr. Ruchi Ram Sahni as Professor 
of Chemistry. After the retirement of Dr. Oman in 1897, 
Mr. A. S. Hemmy was appointed Professor of Science in 
1898 and became more specifically Professor of Ph 3 'sics in 
1906, which post he continued to occupy until his retirement 
an 1928. In 1906 considerable changes were made. 

Since the establishment of the Medical College in 1860 
it had provided its own prehraimry instruction of students 
in the sciences basic to Medicine. In 1905 a scheme was 
prepared for the transference of elementarj’ instruction in 
science from the Jledical College to the curricula of the Science 
and Arts Faculties of the University. A reorganisation of 
science teaching in G-ovemment College ensued. In 1906 
Mr. B. M. Jones, now Principal of the College of Teclmoiogy, 
Manchester University, was appointed Professor of Che- 
mistrj'; Major J. Stephenson, D.Sc., I.M.S., was seconded 
to the Educational Service and appointed Professor of 
Biology ; and Mr. S. R. Uashyap was appointed Assistant 
Professor of Biology. The University at the same time 
instituted the degree of Master of Science in order to provide 
a curriculum for the introduction of students to methods of 
research now that competent teachers were available for 
their special training. This re-organisation gave great 
impetus to the study of the sciences at Government College, 
though it was liampered bj’ lack of laboratorj’- accommoda- 
tion and equipment. 

In 1912 Major Stephenson became Principal of the Col- 
lege and Professor of Zoologj*, while Mr. S. R. Kashyap 
returned from Cambridge and was appohited Professor of 
Botany, The success, of Major Stephenson in research and 
in the_ scientific training of students induced Government 
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to provide tlie College with modern laboratories and equip- 
ment. The courses in Zoology and Botany were made 
available to students belonging to other collegeSj and Major 
Stephenson, was given the title and status of a University 
Professor. After his retirement, as a Lieutenant-Colonel 
in 1920, he continued his research, becoming Lecturer in 
Zoology at Edinburgh University, and was subsequently 
elected a Fellow of the Eoyal Society. 

Excellent as the development of the scientific depart- 
ments of Govcniment College was, it did not entirely supply 
the needs of the Universit}', and at the end of the period 
wliich is the subject of the present chapter the University, 
with the assistance of Government, developed a large scheme 
for the expansion of teaching, which included these scientific 
subjects. 

Great improvement was effected in the !JIedical College 
during this period. Since 1886 the University bad been 
empowered to grant the diploma of Licenciatc in Medicine 
{L. M.), which was later changed to Licentiate in Medicine 
and Surgery (L. M. S.). IVhen the Indian Universities 
Act of 1904 came into force the regulations of the Medical 
College were considerably revised. The diploma was abo- 
lished and the degrees of Bachelor and Doctor of Medicine 
and Bachelor of Surgery were instituted. The higher degree 
of Master of Surgery was instituted later. Professional 
instruction was improved by raising the standard of ad- 
mission and by the transfer of prclimiuaiy teaching in 
science to other colleges, particularly to Government College. 
But the greatest improvement consisted of the provision of 
modern buildings and equipment during the Chancellorship 
of Sir Louis Dane, 1908 — 13. This is sufficiently indicatedby 
the following inscription upon the main building of the new 
King Edward Medical College, as it was henceforth named. 

” This hiiilding and other adjacent buildings to this 
College and the Hospital were erected in memory of King 
Edward VII, Emperor of India, by the Princes and people of 
the Panjab in co-operation with Govemment. 

“ The cost was met from a fund inaugurated during the 
Lieutennni-Governorsbip of Sir Louis Done, G.C.I E.. C.B.T., 
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and tlie total outlay amounted to forty loldis of rupees, of 
uhicli eighteen lakhs mere provided by public subscription. 


Pkixcipal Doxoes. 

Rs. 

His Highness the Maharaja of Patiala . . 2,00,000 

His Highness the Kamab of Bahamalpur . . 1,50,000 

His Highness the Maharaja of Jind . . . . 1,00,000 

His Highness the Maharaja of Habha .. 1,00,000 

His Highness the Maharaja of Kapurthala . . 50,000 

His Highness the Maharaja of Paridkot and his 

subjects .. .. .. 71,000 

Lahore Tomn and District . . . . 1,67,000 

Delhi Tow n and District .. .. 74,000 

Sialkot Touti and District . . . . 60,000 

Amritsar Town and District . . . . 60,000 

Lyallpur Town and District . . . . 50,000 

Gujranwala Town and District . . . . 50,000 


“ This building was opened by His Excellency Lord 
Hardinge of Penshurst, Viceroy and Governor-General of 
India, on the 10th December, 1915.” 

Since the opening of D 3 'al Singh College in 1910 eight 
other institutions became affiliated to the University during 
the period. In 1913 Islamia College, Peshanar, uas es- 
tablished. In the same 3 -ear Kinnaird High School for girls, 
which had been founded at Lahore in 1879, opened college 
classes and became affiliated to the University to the Inter- 
mediate standard. This is notable as the first institution 
established in the Pan jab for the higher education of women. 
In, 1916 Sanatana Dliarma College was opened at Lahore, 
and Lady Hardinge Medical College, for the training of 
female medical practitioners, at Delhi. In 1917 the Guru 
Nanak Khalsa College. Gujranwala, and Ramjas College, 
Delhi, were founded. In 1918 Government established tlie 
Panjah Agricultural College at Lyallpur, and m 1919 the 
Institute of Commerce at Lahore to train students for the 
diploma in that subject which had rccentl 3 ’ been instituted 
by the Universit 3 -.®’ 

^ These r-ears from 1904 until 1919 foimcd a period of 
active but tentative advancement in the University. It 
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began to ceect a group oi 

its growing sense of corpo tjo^u-nament Ground focussed 

The Hall, tlie Library and tte T separate 
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CHAPTER vm 

The Latest Phase, 1920-32 

The hegimiing of each new phase in the development of 
the University has been marked by an official enqrury into 
the condition and purposes of one or more of the Indian 
Universities. The establishment of Panjab University in 
1882 coincided mth the appointment of an Indian Education 
Commission. A new period in its development was inaugurat- 
ed by the Commission of 1902 and the ensuing Act of 1904. 
The next phase began at the time of publication of the Report 
of the Calcutta University Commission and will end, presum- 
ably, with a review of its conditions and a determination of 
its plans for the future upon the basis of the Report of the 
Government Committee of Enquiry under the chairmanship of 
Sir George Anderson, winch examined its state in the Jubilee 
year, 1932. Its present problems have been made plain, 
and the logic implicit an its recent development has been 
explicitly revealed by the Enquiry. It is evident, there- 
fore, that at the end of its fiftieth year the University has 
once more reached a crucial epoch in its growth. 

The evolution of the University during the previous 
phase had been largely directed by the wisdom of the late 
Rev. Sir James Ewing, who was Vice-Chancellor from 1910 
till 1917. Its course during the most recent phase was 
similarly laid down chiefly by Sir John Jlaynard, who was 
Vice-Chancellor from 1917 until 1926. 

Sir John Sliiynard in his Convocation address in Decem- 
ber, 1920, set forth the course of Universitj' reform, as 
actually begun in the Ranjab, and as foresliadowed in the 
advice of the Calcutta University Commission.^ He recalled 
how a renaissance had occurred in Univeisity educa- 
tion in England about a century previously, which had 
resulted in the foundation of the University of London 
upon principles more catholic than those uhich informed 
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the ancient Universities of England. It consisted of a gropu 
of afliliated institntions, whose students it admitted to its 
examinations.- The fmst three Universities of India were 
founded upon the model of the University of London in 
1857. But unfortunately in 1858 tliC University of Loudon 
abandoned the afTiliating principle and admitted candidates 
to its examinations without respect to the institutions in 
which they were prepared, or the nature of their previous 
education, and this change naturally affected the subsequent 
course of Uiuvcnsity education in India, making it an affair 
of mere examination rather than of education. As Sir John 
Slaynnrd said : “ The crammer and the cnxm-book came into 
existence, and it was realised that there was sucli a tiling as 
a knack of success in examinations. Tlie academic world 
discovered that it had made another mistake, and the 
London University set about reforming itself into a teaching 
institution.” ' 

The Calcutta University Commission cmpliasised the 
misfortune wliich tlic.se circumstances imposed upon 
liighcr education in India. According to the accepted snew 
of almost ail progressive societies,” their report stated, 

" a university ought to be a place of learning, where a 
corporation of scholars labour in comradeship for the train- 
ing of men and the advancement and diffusion of knowledge. 
On thi.s definition the Indian Universities, in their first 
fonii. were no true universities. They were not corporations 
of scholars, but corporations of administrators ; they had 
nothing to do directly with the training of men but only 
with the examining of candidates ; they svere not concerned 
with learning, except in so far as learning can be tested liy 
examinations.”^ 

Punjab University was founded at a time wlien this 
defect was patent in India, and from the outset it had 
attempted some direct teaching. But since 1901 it liad 
been steadily approaching the practical ideal of a true teach- 
ing corporation, and in the year in which the Calcutta 
University Report was publislied, it " crossed the Rubicon.” 

" Within the last year,” Sir John Majmard stated, “ it has 
engaged professors of its own and has organised the selected 
teaching power of its constituent Colleges to give University 
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instruction in certain branctves of higher study. It hopes 
that the new instruction will be instruction of a better kind, 
with fewer set lectures, closer personal attention and per- 
sonal tuition and, above all. no text books. By the nature 
of things only the abler minority among the students can 
receive University instruction of this kind, and it is only , 
in the Honours Schools and in post-graduate work that it 
will be given. But improvement in the t3’pe of education 
given to some will tend to influence the practice prevailing 
elsewhere.” ® 

He realised, however, that there were two sets of diffi- 
culties peculiar to the position to which the University had 
evolved namely, the relation of this new staff corps of Uni- 
versity professors with their departments, to the teaching 
stafis of the colleges in Lahore ; and, assuming that a success- 
ful modus opemndi were accomplished in Lahore the relation 
of tliis nuclear corporation at Lahore with the affiliated 
colleges in the mufassal. If we would attain our ends, ’ 
he said, “ we must carry the colleges with us and conffince 
them that our hopes, our ideals, are not incompatible ^Yith 
theirs.”’ 

In regard to the second problem he suggested a tenta- 
tive, but only a partial solution. “ Some of the Colleges 
outside Lahore,” he aid. ‘‘'have grounds for anxiety. They 
sec the beginnings of an assemblage of University teachers, 
of the organisation of the best teacliing power of the central 
nucleus of Colleges for tlie instruction of the ablest of the 
students who are near enough to reach what is offered. -By 
the nature of things, this power must be concentrated ; it 
Would be wasteful if scattered over a dozen centres ; but 
those who arc far from the centre cannot draw nonrishment 
from the new sources. They see no gain to themselves in the 
improvement of instruction in the central nucleus ; they 
maj' even fear the attractive force which maj' draw into a 
new orbit tlieir more promising students, ^^ffiat of comfort 
or reassurance have avc to offer to these distant Colleges ? 

“Some of them, it is safe to saj', become seats of new 
local Universities, We may look forward vith sure eyes 
to the narrowing of the territorial limits of our present 
University as ncAV local or communal Umversities — a Sjkh 
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University at Amritsar, a metropolitan Indian University 
at Delhi, perhaps some day a North-West frontier Univer- 
sity at Peshawar — arise in the north and south.”® 

Sir John iilaynard’s address contained a constructive 
declaration of policy, in the light of which we must examine 
the progress of the ensuing twelve years. He had made 
the crux of his argument the effect of the policy of the 
University of London. It is well to remember that that 
University was the subject of enquiry by a Royal Commission 
under the chairmanship of Lord Haldane, which published 
a valuable report in 1913. The Great War postponed its 
consideration and altered conditions so materially that a 
Departmental Committee of the University of London re- 
considered the problems and issued an equally valuable and 
perhaps more practical report on them in 1924. With the 
prolonged enquiry and the massive report of the Calcutta 
University Commission, wliich was issued in 1919, Panjab 
University was tlnis placed in a very favourable position for 
the development of a progressive scheme of reconstruction, 
which could scarcely lack the assistance of a vdse and com- 
prehensive survey of its general problems. 

The new phase was initiated upon a quite large scale 
during the academic year 1919-20. With the liberal assist- 
ance of Government — of which the Vice-Chancellor was 
Finance Member — funds were provided for the appointment 
of Professors of History, Economics, Mathematics, Physical 
Chemistry and Zoology.® Honours Schools in Arabic, 
Sanslcrit, Botany, Zoology and Mathematics were establish- 
ed at Lahore, and in JIathematics at Delhi. A Faculty of 
Commerce was also instituted.^® Mr. S. R. Kashyap, 
Professor of Botany in Government College, was appointed 
Professor-in-Chief, and Dr. B. Sahni, Professor of Botany in 
the University, hlr. G. Y. H. Rao was appointed Professor 
of Mathematics, hir. W. H. Myles, Professor of Economics, 
Dr. C. L. Boulenger, Professor-in-Chief in the Honours 
School of Zoology, and Mr. Lakshman Swamp, Professor 
of Classical Sansla-it in Oriental College ; while Mr. G. 
Matthai, who succeeded Colonel Stephenson ns Professor of 
Zoology in Government College, was nominated a University 
Professor of that subject.^^^ 
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Cert^iin changes occurred in this plan and its fulfilment. 
A University Professor of History was not appointed Dr. B. 
Sahni shortly resigned his post as a Professor of Botany.^ ^ 
In the Department of Zoology friction occurred. The 
laboratories and teaching apparatus had been provided by 
Government and attached to Government College. After 
the retirement of Colonel Stephenson in 1920, Dr. 0. L. 
Bonlenger was appointed by the University as head of that 
department, whilst 5Ir. Matthai, who was given the title and 
status of Univerait}’ Professor, succeeded Colonel Stephenson 
in the charge of the laboratory. A practical deadloch 
ensued. A proposal by the University to erect its own 
separate laboratory of Zoology was fortunately not 
executed.^® It would have resulted in uneconomic dupli- 
cation of equipment. The resignation of Dr. Bonlenger 
within one year of his appointment resolved the difficulty ; 
Imt the episode emphasised the need of establishing 
harmonious co-operation between the University and its 
affiliated Colleges in Lahore, in order to secure the most 
economic profusion for competent higher teaching. 

In addition to the various University teachers appointed 
at this time, Mr. Mohammad Shaft had succeeded Dr. 
Azim-ud-Din Ahmad as University Professor of Arabic,’"' 
and Mr. Mohammad Iqbal had recently been appointed 
Univei-sity Professor of Persian, in Oriental College,’® 
while Mr. Woolner, who was Principal of the College and 
Dean of University Instruction, acted as Chairman of the 
Board of Control of Oriental Languages. 

Owing to the greatly increased complexity of adminis- 
tration, due to the creation of Honours Schools, the establish- 
ment of several new teacliing departments, and the develop- 
ment of post-graduate instruction by University teachers 
acting in collaboration with College teachers, it now become 
necessary to reorganise the administrative office of the 
University. This was the more necessary because th Vice- 
Chancellor was the head of the most important department 
of the Provincial Government. Mr. M'oolner was therefore 
appointed in 1921 Dean of University Instruction, for the 
purpose of co-ordinating the \*arious academic activities.'® 
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During flie-so years, moreover, iiie variety of examina- 
tions and the numbei's of candidates had increased rapidly. 
The functions of the Registrar were therefore tlivided. 
Mr. P. N. Dutl, R. B,, who had been Assistant Registrar 
since 1902, was appointed Registrar in 1921 and placed in 
charge of the examinations, Convocation and property of 
the University, avIu'Io Mr. Ishwar Das was appointed Joint 
Registrar, xvitii the dutie.S of financial secretary and secretar}" 
to the various antliorities and committees of administration 
of the Univer.siby.^ ' This arrangement continued until the 
end of 19J2, when, upon the retirement of Mr. P. N. Diitt, 
Mr. Islnrar Da.s was appointed Registrar and Mr. S. P. 
Singha wa,s ai)pointed to the new oiiicc of Controller of 
Examinations. 

When the report of the Calcutta University Commission 
was published in 1919 the Govermneut of India summarised 
its most imporlant conclusions and recommendations in the 
form of a Resolution, wliich it communicated to each pro- 
xdncial government xvith a request that they should be 
considered by the Government and the Universities. In 
October 1919 a committee was appointed by the Panjab 
Government, under the chairmanship of Sir John Maynard, 
to consider how far those recommendations wore applicable 
to Panjab Univei-sity. Thi.s committee proceeded (o discuss 
the aims and principles which sliould regidate a reconstruc- 
tion of (he luu’vcr.sity. They expiv.ssed their conciusions 
in the form of tentative and j)rovisionaI resolutions, which 
they suggested should form tlie basis of discussion by the 
University and by officers of the various institutions whieli 
Avonid be affected, and by the public at large. 

The Committee recommended that the present Inter- 
mediate Examination should be the stage of ontrance to the 
University. They approved the proposal to create a new 
type of institution, the Intermediate College, bnt suggestcil 
the advisability, after a period of transition, of maintaining 
such Colleges quite apai't from degree colleges and from the 
jurisdiction of the UniA'crsity, Ax-hich, liowcver, .should 
frame their syllabus and conduct their final examinations. 
Otherwise they should be controlled by a public board, on 
xvliich the Umversit)' should be sbrongl}* represented, 
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The Committee opposed any suggestion that the Uni- 
versity should he transformed completely or even largely 
into a unitary teaching corporation; hut they approved 
the gradual reduction of the scope of its jurisdiction by en- 
couraging the development of certain mufassal colleges, 
especially in such centres as Uellii, Amritsar and PcsLawar, 
with the aim of becoming ultimatel}'- independent, unitary 
teaching nniversities. 

In respect of the government and administration of the 
Universit}'. they recommended more effective representation 
of institutions intimately comiected with the University ; 
communal representation in its anthorities ; and the creation 
of an Academic Council, the powers and functions of which 
they tentatively suggested.^ * 

This Committee was coldly regarded by the University, 
which never formally examined its resolutions. The Uni- 
versity, on the other hand, considered the Calcutta Report 
independeiitlv. In December, 1919, the Sj-ndicate framed 
a series of sixteen issues arising out of that Report, which 
were submitted to a large number of sub-committees and 
discus,sed tlrrougbout 1920. 

At a meeting of the Sradicato on 19th November, 1920, 
the reports of these sub-committees in regard to the appro- 
priate stage for the entrance of students to the University 
and its territorial jurisdiction, functions and policy were 
considered. It then appointed another sub-committee to 
sugge.st a detailed plan of a four years intermediate insti- 
tution,’’ which was prepared and submitted to it at a 
meeting held on 5tb February, 1921.^® 

The Syndicate was definitch- conservative in its atti- 
tude towards a general proposal of reconstruction. It 
was “cencrally understood that the changes to be recom- 
mended were to be such as did not fall outside the scope 
of the Indian Universities Act of 1901.’’ A draft letter 
was prepared for precentation to the Senate, embodying 
t!>e policy of the Sjmdicate in regsird to University reform 
Tlie proposal to inahe the Intermediate Examination the 
sfago of entrance to the University vas rejected. Proposals 
for the affiliation of four-years Intermediate Colleges should 
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be considered scparatelj’’ on tbeir merits. The teaching side 
of the University sbould be developed to provide for Honours 
School and post graduate arork at Lahore and the super- 
vision of Honours teaching in the mufassal. •• The University 
desires the liberalisatioh of the system of its governance, 
and will shortly proceed to work out detailed proposals 
to this end.” The University is not prepared to advise 
the establishment of an Academic Council which ivill deal 
finally with courses of study and other academic questions.” 
Finally the Syndicate in this draft recommended the com- 
plete transference of Government College, Lahore, to the 
Univ'ersity.2 ^ 

This draft was subjected to much criticism in the Senate 
and was considerably modified. Finally on 20th April, 
1921, the Vice-Chancellor addressed to Government, an 
official statement of the policy of the University in regard 
to proposals of reconstruction arising out of the Report of 
the Calcutta University Commission. Its chief points were 
as follows ; 

” The University does not consider it feasible at present 
to make the Intermediate Examination the stage of en- 
trance to the University.” 

It would favour the creation of a new type of four-years 
Intermediate institution “ devoted to a practical course of 
study as distinguished from a literary curriculum ” ; but it 
would consider favourably applications for the affiliation of 
four-years institutions of the latter type. 

It desires to encourage the formation of new universities 
at suitable centres within the present area of the University’s 
jurisdiction ; but considers that “ it is not desirable to form 
one University of Lahore and another University for the 
mufassal Colleges. 

” The UmVersity considers — 

(а) That there should be no divorce between the 
higlier and the lower teaching above the Inter- 
mediate stage. 

(б) That there should be an enrichment and not a 
limitation in the scope of Colleges, including the 
Government College, Lahore. 
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(c) That the University should provide an academic 
organisation to co-ordinate and supplement, 
wlierever necessary and practicable, the teaching 
given by the Colleges.” 

“ Tlie University approves the continuance and e.vten- 
sion of the present Honours School system.” 

“ The University desires the liberalisation of the system 
of its governance, and TrUl shortly proceed to work out detail- 
ed proposals to this end.” 

In short, the net result of the placing of the Calcutta 
Eeport before the authorities of the University was the 
rather wary acceptance in general principle of a new type of 
Intermediate College. Uor the rest, it evidently^ regarded 
the proposals as doctrinaire. It made no reference to the 
suggested fomration of an Academic Council. It sought 
no immediate opportunity for the amendment of the Act of 
1901. It prefeired to work out its own salvation by the 
maxim, Solvitur amhulando, a method very familiar in the 
British tradition, which some Englishman has translated, 
not ironically, as muddling through.” 

Meanwhile, on 9th April, 1921, that is, eleven days be- 
fore the despatch of the above-mentioned letter, which 
stated to Government the official opinion of the University 
upon proposals of reconstruction, a Committee was appoint- 
ed by the Senate to consider the suggestions which have 
been or may be made regarding the Honours School sj’stem, 
and to propose any necessary modifications in it.”"® This 
Committee met in October, 1921, under the Chainnansliip 
of Mr. (now Sir) M. Butler. He later withdrew from the 
Committee upon being appointed Secretary^ for Education 
to the Government of India, his place being taken by the 
Vice-Cliancellor, Sir John Maynard. Its principal recom- 
mendation, which was forwarded to the Syndicate and 
Senate in October, 1922, was that, by Eegulations to be 
made under Section 25 (1) and other relevant provisions of 
the Indian Universities Act, an Academic Council be con- 
stituted, containing a substantial representation of teachers, 
in order mainly to deal with University teaching. The 
Academic Council was not intended at that time to have 
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finally autlioritatlvo powers. In the opinion of tlie Com- 
mittee it slionld be the fimction of tbe Academic Council 
to deal witli all questions relating to University instruction, 
as defined in the Calcutta Beport, that is, “ teacliing provid- 
ed and organised by the University, including intercollegiate 
teaching,” and to make proposals to initiate fresh develop- 
ments. 

The Academic Council recommended by this Committee 
was instituted by the Senate, and held its first meeting 
on 11th April, 1923. It consisted originally of 26 members, 
witli the Dean of University Instruction as Chairman 
cx-ojjicio, and the Joint Begistrar as Secretary ex-qfficio. 
It included the Principals of Arts Colleges in Lahore and 
of those Colleges in the mufassal whose students received 
direct University instruction. It also included University 
Professors, six representatives of the Degree Teachers elected 
by them, seven members elected by the Senate, and not 
more than two University Readers to be nominated by 
the Syndicate. It thus contained substantial representation 
of teachers. It was, moreover, definitely expected by the 
University that in academic matters the teachers in tbe 
Academic Council would have a larger and larger voice 
and would ultimately completely control University teach- 
ing."' It nas not given co-ordinate authority, but from 
its institution its recommendations have been very genorall}' 
accepted by the Syndicate and the Senate. 

Thus by its own methods the University adopted two 
of the chief practical recommendations of the Calcutta Uni- 
versity Commission. In regard to the second of these, 
namely, the institution of colleges of a new type, which 
should incorporate Classes IX and X of the High School 
curriculum and the two years of the Intermediate curricu- 
lum of the University, the Syndicate appointed a sub-com- 
mittee to make a detailed recommendation of their require- 
ments. 

The sub-committee recommended that this four-years 
college should be a separate institution, with a corporate 
life of its own, under the unified control of a Principal ; 
that the staff should include a proportion of trained teachers 
and of other- teachers witli high academic attainments : 
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that there should be in its Intermediate classes a healthy 
combination of lectiir s and school metliods of instruction ; 
that for purposes of instruction and residence the institution 
should be quite self-contained and adequately equipped,®^ 

These recomnicudations were duly accepted by the 
Syndicate and the Senate. It is specially interesting to 
obser%'e that one of the first Intermediate Colleges to 
become affiliated to the University was the Lahore College 
for Women, which had been established by Government in 
1022 , 2 ® 

The reader of the Report of the Pnnfah University 
Enquir}^ Committee (1033) will observe that its basic recom- 
mendation is in effect that a system of higher sccondarj' 
education very similar to that approved by the University 
in 1921 should he made universal in the Province. Whether 
it should he controlled and admini.stered by a University 
board containing strong public representation, or by a public 
hoard containing strong University representation, is a jnacti- 
cal consideration of less importance. This logical extension 
of a Universitj- policy already adopted would enable it to 
concentrate actmty in the instruction of students at ‘the 
proper stage for true University studies. In one of its 
incorporated colleges, namely, Hailey College of Commerce, 
it has already adopted tliis procedure, which is employed 
also in the 3Iedical College. 

The Committee wliich recommeuded the institution of 
an Academic Council also reached the following conclusions ; 

(а) That no question of University or co-operative 
teaching for the Intermediate classes need be 
considered. 

(б) That it was not desirable to have a separate 
University for (?) the Lahore group of Colleges 
and (it) other Colleges. 

(c) That in N-iew of the historj' aud character of the 
Lahore Colleges, and of the large number of 
students and’^of the expense involved, it was 
not practicable to transform them into hostels 
or halls of re.sidencc with a view to creating out 
of the Lahore group of Colleges a University 
of the tj'pe of Dacca, Lucknow or Allahabad.®’ 
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the first o{ tficse concl-, sions is generally consistent 'tvith 
tire view tliattlie curriculum and method of teaching for 
the Intermediate Examination are strictly of pre-university 
type. Tlic second conclusion is incomplete, for the Lahore 
Colleges were now linked Avith cacli other and with University 
teacliing departments, thus already forming virtually a dis- 
tinct University ; whereas the mufassal colleges were isolated 
and confined to their own separate resources. It Avould 
therefore appear to be both more logical and more practical 
to conclude that a dual system should be established, pro- 
Auding for direct, co-operative teaching in the Lahore matrix 
of colleges and University departments, on the one hand, 
and for an external side of the University administration, 
AA'hich should supervise and assist the isolated colleges of 
the mufassal. The tliird conclusion is indisputable, but 
there is room for regret that the Committee did not proceed 
to define the sphere of action of the colleges and the teach- 
ing departments of the UniA’crsity, which, apart from the 
constituent colleges and the science departments, has not 
yet been consistently attempted. 

During the years 1919-1923 the Univ'ersity underwent 
several significant constitutional changes, as we have seen 
above. It initiated the system of Honours Schools, appoint- 
ed a number of Professors, Readeis and Lecturers, establish- 
ed direct teaching departments, instituted an Academic 
Council and affiliated Intermediate Colleges. In the course 
of this expansion of its functions it naturally considered 
two problems Avhich were constantly arising out of its rapid 
groAvth, namely, (f) the suitability of the general constitu- 
tion prescribed for it in the Universities Act of 1901, and (ii) 
the necessity of a general plan for its future dcA’^elopment. 

By 1924 the constitutional problem had become rather 
urgent. The Senate still remained the legal body corporate 
and the supreme authority of the University. Its adminis- 
trative functions Avere borne by the Syndicate, Avhich trans- 
acted all the impoitaut business of the UniA'^ersity. The 
administratiA'e head of the University, the Yicc-Chanccllor, 
was a very busy public officer, Sir John Ma3mard, who 
was also in charge of the most important department of 
Government. It is surprising that he could find the leisure 
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and energy to play so large a part in directing the policy 
and administration of the University. The main onus 
rested upon the Syndicate. The Senate was a deliberative 
body which met irdreqnently and was compelled by circum- 
stances to register rather summary consent to decisions 
which had already been made by the Syndicate. Two 
constitutional problems arose ; firstly, the representative 
nature of the Senate and S 3 Tidicate secondly, the distribu- 
tion of powers and functions among the controlling 
authorities of the University. 

In May, 1921, the Syndicate appointed a Committee to 
consider the first of these problems. The Committee pro- 
posed in regard to the Senate — 

(i) To increase the elective element and to decrease 
the nominated element. 

{ii) To provide ex-officio Fellowships for certain classe- 
whom it is in practice either very desirable or 
actually necessary to nominate as Fellows under 
the existing system. 

{in) To proi-idc, so far as possible, election by single 
transferable vote, so that it may be possible for 
minorities to obtain representation by election. 

(tr) To secure by nomination the means of giving to 
communities back\\aid in education of the 
University standard a representation larger 
than they would be able to obtain under the 
operation of the proposed provision for the elec- 
tion of Fellows. 

For the purpose of a %yider election of Fellows the Com 
mittce proposed three constituencies ; (f) Teachers in the 
Universitv* and in afiUiated Colleges ; {ii) Headmasters of 
all recognised High Schools : {iii) an enlarged constituency 
of registered graduates. 

In regard to the composition of the Syndicate the Com- 
mittee proposed to add to the existing Syndicate one member 
elected by the Faculto of Agriculture, and one each hy any 
other Facult}' in which a College is affiliated to the Univer- 
sity.^s 
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' The proposals of the Committee were accepted by the 
Syndicate and placed before the Senate at a meeting held on 
8th and 10th December, 1924. At that meeting many 
Fellows maintained that the proposed constitutional changes 
were not comprehensive enough and that, as they would in 
any case involve amendment of the Act by which the Uni- 
versity was regulated, a carefully considered general scheme 
of reconstruction should be proposed to Government. An 
amendment to this effect Avas rejected by one vote, and 
the limited proposal of the Syndicate Committee was subse- 
quently forwarded to the Panjab Government. 

After coirsidcring the question for some time, Govern- 
ment replied to the University on 22nd October, 1926, 
declining to execute the proposal on the ground that legis- 
lation should be undertaken “ only after the Avhole of the 
problems presented by the position of the University at the 
present day are considered.”-® 

This action of the Panjab Government was followed 
two months later by an address to Convocation by the Clian- 
cellor, Sir Malcolm Hailey, on 23rd December, 1926, which 
was probably the most admirable exhortation ever offered 
to this University. After portraying in imagination a 
Panjab of the future, in Avliich many of its present hindrances 
have been removed or diminished, he proceeded to examine 
the problems of the Universit)’-, though not before he made 
the reservation that “it is no proper test of an Indian 
University, largely a creation of the modem Indian adminis- 
tration, to compare it with the great western Universities 
of to-day, dowered by traditions and established in a position 
built up by centuries of autonomous life.” 

He propounded a series of earnest questions. “ Does 
the University leaA'e on its graduates an impress clearly 
attributable to its own influence, which distinguishes 
them from other educated men ? Does it occupy in the 
public mind any thing in the position of a Cmnt, indepen- 
dent ahko of State influence and political prejudices, 
whose judgment on moral or intellectual issues is respected 
because of that independence ? Can it claim that it has 
originated or has stood in the forefront of any movement 
for the elevation of society or the amelioration of social 
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Conditions 1 Has it so far won its place as all asset in 
national life as to liavc become an acknowledged object of 
private bounty for its support or the expansion of its work ? ’ 
Sir Malcolm Hailey propounded these questions in no 
spirit of carping criticism. He Imew that the University 
was still too young, and had been forced for existence 
sake to compromise with too many obstacles, to be able 
yet to render a prond ansivcr to such exacting questions. 
But he suggested by implication that its policy should be 
constantly shaped to meet them. At the risk of a certain 
amount of misapprehension, due to removing them from 
their context, certain of Ids observations maj'- he selected. 

“ I find somehow,” he said, “ hut few examples of the 
distinctive University type, the man who knons and shows 

that he has been ‘ a citizen of no mean city ’ I do not 

see that the Umveisity has yet captured the imagination of 
the Panjah at largo I do not find the direct and collec- 

tive influence of the Uiuvcrsity combating the sectional 

partisanship that is clogging oiir progress I doubt if 

common opinion, to saj nothing of expert academic opinion 
would hold that the cunicula it controls and the tests it 
applies arc at the moment those best fitted to broaden the 
mind, or to cultivate the intelligence.” 

He then pioccedcd to what he called “ practical politics.’ 
“ The constitution of the University needs amending in 
order to give bettor representation and more authority to 
purely educational interests. If this change involves a 
reduction in what has been called ‘ State control,’ I am 
quite prepared to face this ; historically a University is a 
free association of scholars ; if it is to occupy its proper 
position, it must have academic autonomy. In the second 
place, the constitution needs amending in order that there 
may he a more definite and more reasonable distribution 
of functions between the several authorities of the Um- 
versity. and in order that tho'^e responsible for policy may he 
freed from the vast amoimt of detail which now encumbers 
them ; the Sjmdicate in particular appears to me to be 
working under conditions which make it impossible that 
it should exercise real supervision or should control polic}'. 
I suggest again that ue have not really thought out 
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witli sufficient clarity, in the light of present clay ideas 
and requirements, the position which the University should 

occupy towards its colleges in matters of tuition lam 

con-vdneed again that tlie Univei’sity courses should be re- 
cognised as beginning at the close of what we now call the 

Intermediate stage I suggest again that every effort 

should be made to extend professional rather than general 
Arts courses. .. .Finally, I suggest that the University 
must deliberately encourage any institution, in any sphere 
of work or play, wliich would give its students more of a 
corporate character. . . .The University has few signs of a 
common life ; it is still in the tribal stage ; it needs to be- 
come a nation.” 

Socrates was called the gadfly of the Athenians. In 
a smaller sphere Sir Malcolm Hailey performed a similar 
valuable service to this University. His constructive 
criticism led particidarly to the appointment of a Functions 
Committee which slioidd suggest methods for the devolution 
of administrative duties, so as to lighten the burden of the 
Syndicate and the Senate by disposing more summarily 
of detailed matters of routine, leaving those authorities 
freer to consider broad questions of policy. 

Several of the recommendations of the Fimctions Com- 
mittee were accepted by the Syndicate and the Senate. 
For example the Board of Accoimts was reinforced and given 
wider powers, so that it could act more effectively as a 
Standing Committee of Finance. The Committee of Discip- 
line received final authority in all cases in which its decisions 
were imanimous. The Vice-Chancellor was authorised to 
dispose summarily of many matters of routine which had 
previously been reserved for the decision of the Syndicate. 
The Academic Council acquired more real authority in the 
sphere of University instruction.®^ 

After the appointment of Mr. Woolner as Vice-Chancel- 
lor in October, 1928, tins process of devolution of minor 
matters was fiuther extended. But a general reconstruction 
of the University, which would involve considerable amend- 
ment of the Act of 190i, could not be contemplated without 
a general survey of the condition of the University, such as 
was made in the Eoport of the Enquiry Committee in 193D. 
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In any case, special diflictilfcics cxisfc in tlie Panjab, wliicb 
reinforce the tendency to insist upon the maintenance of a 
system of “ checks and balances ” in defining the policy of 
the University and controlling its administration. 'The 
chief of these difficulties is, of course, the existence of com- 
munal lines of cleavage and of sectional interests, which 
prevent real homogeneity and retard those improvements 
wliich depend upon it. It has been admirably expressed by 
Sir Malcolm Hadey : 

“ One can hardly believe that when a fuller Imowledge 
lias come, the present lines of cleavage will persist ; we may 
hope that, in the words of Lowell, ‘ divisions nill tend to be 
based less on racial or religious differences than on varjdng 
views regarding the needs of the people as a whole.' ReK- 
^on. whose true function is a guide in the conduct of life and 
thought, steps beyond its sphere when it binds its followers 
into commrmities so circumscribed and defined as to create 
social divisions and antagonisms. \Yherevor it has done so, 
it has always been a danger to society. We look for a 
futme in which men, while not abandoning their religion, 
■will put it in its proper place, and Nvill not allow it to prejudice 
cither their social or political relations with their fellow- 
men.”®2 

On account of the peculiar complexity and difficulty of 
the administrative and constitutional problems which have 
confronted the Umversity in its development during its 
most recent phase of gro-wth, they liave been examined in 
continuity. We turn no'w ■to record the remarkable expan- 
sion in the scope and functions of the University during 
these years. 

We have aheady observed how in the academic year 
1920-21 a critical change of policy was initiated on a quite 
large scale by the appointment of a number of University 
Professors and the organisation of departments for advanced 
teaching and research. Tliis ■was the most significant deve- 
lopment of the University since its foundation, not only 
because it immediately changed its character from that of 
an institution ■which was chiefly concerned with the pre- 
scription of comses of study, the general supervision of 
affiliated teaching institutions, and the examination of them 
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candidates ; but also because it definitely prescribed tbe 
general plan of development for the future. 

Hamng estabBshed certain departments of direct higher 
teaching, the University committed itself to three fines of 
activity, which, if consistently pursued, would absorb most 
of its energy and would result in its steady evolution into 
an organic corporation, which would have a more direct and 
beneficent influence on the Province than the rather alarming 
gro^vth of its apparatus of mere examination had previoiisly 
promised. These three lines of activity were : (?) the logical 
addition of further teaching departments, until a compre- 
hensive and symmetrical teaching corporation was ultimately 
achieved ; (ii) the progressive promsion of buildings and 
equipment for the accommodation of these departments 
and incorporated colleges and for the residence of students ; 
(Hi) the devising of a vise system of collaboration between 
these departments and the colleges of Lahore, so as to form 
a nuclear corporation, eliminating friction and reduplication 
of effort, creating the higher standards of achievement, 
which would enhance the general reputation of the Uni- 
versity ; interlocldng this superstructure harmoniously with 
the college system of less advanced education of under- 
graduates : and finally extending this process by establish- 
ing a more real and organic relation between this nuclear 
corporation of Lahore and the mufassal colleges. In short, 
the vital changes which heralded the most recent phase of 
the University's growth opened an alluring prospect of 
co-ordinated advance in the future. 

One condition has, however, somewhat hindered and 
confused the evolution of the policy which was so clearly 
implied in the iimovations of 1920, namely the non-exist- 
ence of a homogeneous central corps to control and direct 
this policy. The direction has been very much more like 
that of the Council of the League of Nations than, for 
example, like that of the British Cabinet. If the advance- 
ment of tliis policy is to be consistent and cumulative in its 
effect, plainly the directors of the policy must be concerned 
with the general policy, winch must not be confused or 
nullified by the -frequent intrusion of considerations of 
sectional advantage. That has probably been the chief 
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drawback to tlie application of this policy during the past’ 
twelve years. There is in the situation a practical paradox 
which is very difficult to resolve^ hut which must be resolved 
if the University is to achieve its truest purpose and is to 
take a proud place among the universities of the world. 
Members of the authorities of the University who represent 
colleges and sectional interests must consistently place the 
University as a whole before those special interests. If they 
have been nurtured in those narrower spheres and remain 
dominated by those narrower loyalties, there will be little 
hope of achieving the grand objective of the University. 
It must have a Cabinet rather than a League Council and 
Assembly. 

Of the three aspects of the new policy which have been 
indicated above, the first has been further developed since 
its initiation. An elaborately devised and equipped teach- 
ing department of Chemistry was the first to be added subse- 
quently. In the next place a department of Commerce 
was created in the form of an incorporated college. Finally 
a department of History was added. Besides these Govern- 
ment Colleges of Agriculture and Engineering were brought 
within the orbit of the University; 

The development is in process and is controlled by 
practical considerations. Subjects of practical utility, in 
which advanced training can provide students with high 
technical equipment for industrial and commercial careers, 
have naturally received preference in the plan. But that 
cultural aims have not been ignored is indicated by the 
appointment of a University Brofessor of History. It may 
seem strange that no similar Professor and centralised 
department of English has yet been created alongside those 
of Arabic, Persian and Sanskrit, when special teaching is 
given in French and German. This has been due partly at 
least to the fact that it was judged that two separate depart- 
ments and professors of language and of literature were 
needed, and that the claims of each side have so far cancelled 
those of the other ! But there are those who maintain 
that, if an expert in the academic study of the English 
language were appointed University Professor and assisted 
to create a department of teaching, the status and functions 
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of Uilivorsitj Professor of Englislv literature could, ho con- 
ferred upon one or more of liis college colleagues in Lahore. 
As this process of expansion is, however, only twelve years 
old, and as it is largely determined by the availability of 
funds and by the extent to which it i.s likely to improve the 
prospects of livelihood for University students, wc can await 
its extension with equanimity, and can hope in the future 
to sec University Professors and Departments of English 
language and literature. Political Science. Physics and 
Geography, for example, added to the teaching strength. 

In 1913-1‘i Professor A. SmithelJs, F.R.S., liad spent 
some months in the Panjab, chiefly at Lahore, at the invi- 
tation of the Universit)', and while here had greatly stimu- 
lated interest in chemical study and research. After his 
visit i\fr. B. H. AVilsdou, who wa.s Professor of Chemistry at 
Government College, Lahore, prepared a scheme for an 
Honours School of Chemi.stry under the centralised control 
of the University, teaciiing being provided by tlic affiliated 
colleges in Laliore. In 1919 the University proposed to 
erect a chemical laboratory and to appoint a University 
Professor of Physical Chemistr)’’, and in the following year 
received the promise of considerable financial assistance from 
Government for the purpose. 

In 1922-23 a University Chemical Laboratory was 
constmeted upon plans prepared by the Government Archi- 
tect, Blr. B. ]\I. Sullivan, in consultation with Dr. Dimniclilf 
and Bawa Kartar Singh of Government College. Of the 
total cost, amounting to Rs. 44 lakhs, Government provided 
Rs. 3 lakhs. In May, 1924, Dr. Dunniclilf recoi\ujd the title 
and status of University Professor of Inorganic Chemistry, 
and in the following October Dr. S.S. Bhatnagar joined the 
staff of the University as Professor of Physical Chemistry 
and Director of the Laboratories.^a 

At the suggestion of Mr. P. Carter Speers, of Forman 
Christian College, a Pass course for the degree of B.Sc. in 
Technical Chemistr)' was institeited by the University, 
instruction being given in the laboratories of Forman Chris 
tian College. It did not prove very useful, and in 1925 
it was replaced by an Honours School in the subject, in which 
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assistance was given by tlie staff of tbe University Chemical 
Laboratory and by various technical experts,®^ 

Li the same year, 1923, the University appointed a 
Reader in Organic Chcniistry.^® It had thus equipped 
itself with an admirable department of Cliemis^', con- 
taining sections of Physical, Inorganic and Tcclmical Che- 
mistry, in charge of University Professors, and Organic 
Chemistry, in cliargc of a Rciider. It had completed the 
building of an Observatory and department of Astronomy 
in 1921, and had incorporated the Government College 
departments and Professors of Zoology and Botairy, for 
whose assistance it also directly appointed Readers, In 
teaching and research these scientific departments of the 
University have completely justified their creation, despite 
their heavy cost to Government and the University. It 
remains now to pro\'idc similarly for the development of 
the basic science of Physics by its complete organisation as 
a department on parity with these others, and to institute 
a properly equipped department of Geography. When these 
are added the University will be able to boast a fairly complete 
and balanced equipment for higher teaching and research in 
the Sciences. 

Development during these yearn was by no means 
confined to the departments of Science. The University 
decided in 1920 to erect sxritable buildings for Oriental and 
Law Colleges. With the new orientation towards teaching 
and research, it was rightly felt that adequate and dignified 
bxiildings were needed for the accommodation of the rapidly 
growing numbers of students who were being attracted to 
Lahore. The accommodation of the students of Law Col- 
lege had been for decades quite deplorable. In 1913 tbe 
University had acquired the Convent building whicb, 
thougb a great improvement, was not properly adapted to 
the purpose.® ® At last in 1922 a new building was erected 
on the site for the Law Collcgfe at a cost of somewhat more 
than Rs. one labh, towards which the Maharaja of Kaslunir 
contributed Rs. 30,000.®’ In the same year Government 
transferred the Diocesan Boys’ High School with its grounds 
to the University at an assessed annual rental, and the 
building was used for some years as a temporary hostel for 
students of Law CoUeae.®® 
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Siuccits foundation in 1870 Oriental College had enjoyed 
tlie hospitality of a poor relation in Government College, 
If less nncomfortable, this tos scarcely less dignified than 
the experience of its twin brotherhood of Law. Having 
enjoyed this tolerant shelter for several decades, Oriental 
College was transferred to the side rooms of the University 
Hail ; thence to portion of the Convent building ; until it 
was finally endowed with a suitable and permanent abode 
in 1925, immediately behind Law College. Although the 
latter had been built so recently, it had already outgrown 
its shell. The University therefore decided to construct 
between the two parallel buildings a common Hall. ^ ® This 
Hall, which rvas completed in 1926, was named after the 
Yice-Chancellor, Sir John Maynard, to whose energy the 
academic and material expansion of the University during 
this period was largely due. 

Owing to the rapid growth of the University during 
these years, its administrative offices had become quite 
inadequate. The old Senate Hall had become completely 
occupied by clerical offices, and other small roomshad been 
built on to it. In 1926 therefore a new and handsome 
Senate Hall was erected *' finished externally in Koman 
style and internally in Corintliian style.”^® It was named 
Hailey Hall in honour of the distinguished Chancellor of 
the period. Sir Malcolm Hailey, and for the first time since 
the foundation of the University provided suitable rooms in 
which the Senate and Syndicate could transact its business, 
as well as a number of sorely needed rooms to be used for 
committees and for administrative purposes.^! 

Eeasonably satisfactory provision had now been made 
for the assembly, administration and instruction of the 
University. There remained unsolved, however, the mate- 
rial and social problems of the residence of students. A 
Students’ Residence Committee of the Syndicate had been 
formed to secure the welfare of the rapidly growling body of 
students in Lahore. Rules were prescribed by the Sjmdicato 
for the healthful housing of students attached to affiliated 
colleges, Avliich was apparently satisfactory ; for in 1926 the 
Hostel Yisitors reported that, of a total number of 5,426 
students on the rolls of ten colleges in Lahore, only 66 were 
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Uvmg in uurcf'oguiscd hostels. ’Thei.e were then, in addition 
to the college hostels, H recognised private hostels for 
students, wMle one which was not properly Tnaiiitained was 
deregistered.^ - 

Tlie University itself, however, had so far failed to 
provide suitahle residence for tlie students of its own incor- 
porated colleges, so that the strictures of its Hostel Visitor 
were apt to invite ironical retort. Mr. Woolner had pointed 
out only a few years before, in the course of a Convocation 
address, that Law College liad rendcied itself h'ahle to dis- 
affiliation on the ground of insanitary’ accommodation not 
merely for the residence, but even for the instruction of 
students. The University therefore decided in 1927 to 
erect a hostel for 310 students of Oriental and Law Colleges 
at a cost of Rs. 3 lakhs, it Government would contribute 
half the necessary sum.^* Two such hostels were ulti- 
mately built in 1930, to provide residence for 380 
students and were named after the Cliancellor and Vice- 
CliaiiccUor of the period. Sir Geoffrey de Montmorency and 
Mr. Woolnor. 

The academic and material expansion of the University 
in these years included the establishment of Hailey College 
of Commerce. A Faculty of Commerce, wluch was quite 
independent of that of Economics, had been established in 
1919-20 and a Government Institute of Commerce had been 
opened in Lahore and affiliated to the Umversity in 1919, 
in order to prepare candidates for a Diploma of Commerce 
which had been instituted by the University. In 1922 the 
Syndicate, after considering a report of the Faculty of Com- 
merce, decided that it was desirable to improve the standard 
and status of the training in commercial principles and 
practice by substitutmg for the diploma a degree of Bachelor 
of Commerce and providing therefor more advanced and 
expert tuition.^" The proposal was advanced rather in- 
opportunely, for the Province was just beginning to ex- 
perience that wave of economic depression which has been 
the result of the worldwide dislocation of trade by the 
Great "War. One of its earliest academic symptoms was 
the closing of the Government Institute of Commerce in 
1923 on accoimt of financial stringency. 
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Tho project was postponed for throe years, but was ro' 
vived ill 1026 by the numificeuco of thoiate RirGangn Ttara, 
wliD liad been long associated with the Universityj liaring 
been appointed Mayo-Patiala Fellow in Civil Engineering in 
187G, and had acted ns University Engineer in mote recent 
years. He offered to present to the University the property 
knovai as Nabha House, on condition that it should be 
applied as n College of Coratncrce, which should provide a 
course of three 3 'cars’ training after the Inlerraediate 
Examination for the degree of Bachelor of Commerce. In 
communicating thi.s generous offer of Sir ftanga Ram to the 
University. Govenmicnb also offered a non-reenrring grant 
of R.S. 10,000 for tlie equipment of the Cbllegc and an 
annually reeun-ing gnnitofn mnxiimim amount of Rs, 42,000. 
to assist in its mnuikniance.'* “ 

Hniloj' College, as tlio institution v’as named after the 
Chancellor, was opened in 1927, to provide ” a sound com- 
merical training for young men. who, possessing a good 
general education, wish to qualify thcmsclve.s for po.sitions 
in the higher branches of commercial lifc.*’^' A commo- 
dio s hostel was erected for tlie residence of its .students, 
who have been provided witli every facilit}* for a higlior 
cominoreial education. One of the most pleasing fcature,s 
of the ourriculnm of the College has been the original pro- 
vision of a three j'car.s' cour.se of training and the require- 
ment tliat students must liave attained the Intermediate 
standard 1)cforc admission * * 

Since the foundation of Hailey College of Commerce in 
1927 the cloud of economic depression has obscured the 
Universitj'. It was lightened only once when a Cliair of 
History was established in 1930. On the other hand, after 
the resignation of Profes«!or Myles the Chair of Economics 
was reduced in 1931 to the status of a Readership. 

The “ Building Era,” which began in 1905 and reached 
its height after 1922, has closed ; though the laying of the 
fomidatiou-stone of a Universitj* Union Society’s home by 
the Hon. Sir Fazl-i-Hussain to celebrate the Jubilee in De- 
cember, 1933, will prove, we liope, the harbinger of a second 
ago of building, for certain essential structures still exist 
only on the horizon of the imagination. One of the first of 
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these should be a building containing xooms for lectures and 
group tuition and a Senior Common Boom for the meeting of 
University and College teachers. Such an edifice would 
serve not only to focus the scholastic life of the IJuiversity, 
but also to symbolise its beneficent transfornration from a 
board of examiners into a society of scholam and students. 

The advancement of the University during the latest 
period of its life has been especially marked in respect of 
the development of the staff and equipment of Oriental 
College ; the gro%vth of the Library ; the fostering of the 
scientific departments ; and the rapid increase in the numher 
of mufassal colleges which liave been opened and afliliated. 
In respect of professional training the University has pro\'ided 
directly only for Law and Commerce. Government has 
established and maintained institutions for training in 
Medicine, Engineering, Agriculture and Teaching, under 
the «egis but not the administration of the Universitj*. One 
other institution for professional training which has been 
established by Government, namely the Panjab Veterinary 
College, has not been affiliated to the University; while 
another department of professional training, which in many 
modem Universities is logically linked with a Medical 
Faculty, namely a school of dentistry, is in its infancy in this 
Province. It is not essential that a Veterinary College, 
nohvithstanding its importance in .an agricultural province, 
should be affiliated to the University ; but it is highly ad- 
vantageous that a dental school should bo attached to the 
Medical College. Vet neither of these directly conceriLS the 
purpose and welf.are of the University. 

^ The aspect of University teaching in its higher range 
nhich lias xecoived least cncomagcment has been the Fa- 
ctilty of Arts. Only two of the characterislie subjects of 
this group of studies. History and Jbvfhematics, have been 
devt loped, while others, such as Philosophy and Modem 
Litcratarc, have been somewhat neglected. It is not difficult 
to infer the reasons for this neglect, though if i'5 tn bo hoped 
that they uffil not nlauj's jjnwail. Piiilosophy is a suhjec t 
of no uliliteTinin value. Modern Indian literature in llu* 
languages of the Panjab—Urdu. Panjabi, Hindi and Pashto 
— is in a condition very idmilax to that Of the vern.'icnlnr^ 
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of Eiu’ 01 )d in tlie age of Dante. Latin tlien occupied in 
Europe a place precisely similar to that which English now 
occupies in India. Panjab awaits its Chaucer or Dante. 
It is true that the vernacular languages already possess a 
native literaturOj chiefly poetic ; but it is still in its infancy. 
It is a plain duty of the University to foster the development 
of this literature, and it has already done something in this 
direction. 

In 1927 the University considered a resolution of the 
Indian Universities Conference, that a modern Indian lan- 
guage and literature be recognised as an optional subject in 
the Intermediate Arts, B.A. and M.A. Examinations. It 
then decided not to recognise a vernacular language as a 
subject of an additional optional paper in the examinations 
for the Master’s degree or for the degree of Bachelor of 
Science ; but to recognise Urdu, Panjabi and Hindi as subjects 
of additional optional papers in the examination for the 
degree of Bachelor of Arts. It was proposed also, as soon as 
the necessary funds were available to institute University 
Lectureships in these three vernacular languages. ^ In 
1928 three liighly qualified gentlemen were appointed to 
these posts, namely, Dr. Benarsi Das in Hindi ; M. Mahmud 
Shairani in Urdu ; and S. Mohan Singh in Panjabi. ® ® More- 
over, the University has been engaged for some years in 
the preparation of a Panjabi dictionary, which when com- 
pleted will do much to fix and embellish that language, 
while Dr. Benarsi Das and M. Shairani have made valuable 
contributions to the study of the vernacular languages of 
the Province. Such research is admirable ; but it is perhaps 
to be regretted that the study and teaching of vernacular 
languages and literatures in the University is so completely 
confined to Oriental College and that students on the 
w'estern side are less influenced by it than they would be 
if the separation of the oriental side were less marked. A 
renaissance of vernacular literature would be assisted by a 
more fluid relation between the two sides and if, as soon as 
possible,' vernacular studies were admitted into the liigher 
curriculum of the Faculty of Arts. 

Tlie need of a fully organised department and an 
Honours School of English Language and literatmre in the 
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tiun’crsity i“! p!iun inu3 it i.« ni fii>t ‘«i£’Kt to iimict- 

stanil till' po^tyioiipnient o( its rpiilisntiou. Otli'^r filjbjccU 
jilw, inch as Politics! Scicneo and Qoognipliv, (uvait adc- 
quato ilcielopmeivt, 'liic licfi^nncut of ‘■uch dcrciopmcJif 
is prob.ilily largely due f-o the popular demand for ntilitarian 
studies, and partly also to the high cost of maintenance of 
tho .scientific departments which embrace btd a small 
proportion of the total number of students. In 15)21, for 
ex.ample, the Syndicate uppoiuted a Committee to consider 
the institution of n Umvcrsitj- depirtmenl of Physics and 
the organisation of an Honours School in that .subject.^' 
Little academic argument is necc'-sary to jnslify the. advance- 
ment of this fundanioutid sci-nce, in which sticli radical 
advance has been made in the past, fifty years. But it was 
pointed out that the erection and equipment of a laboratory 
would cost Bs. i or 0 lalchs ; that tho maintenance chnrgas 
would be heavy ; that the otlier scientifie departments wem 
absorbing a considerable part of the Tcvcmic of the Uni- 
versity. and that it would be more desirable, iii order to 
restore the balance of studies, to institute Chairs of History 
and of English language and literature,^- It will be .seen, 
tlicrcfoie, that the academic development of the University 
has not been planless, but that, with its restricted resources, 
its authorities have been forced often to weigh several 
other considerations tlian academic logic. 

In 1925 an important experiment was initiated in the 
Faculty of Arts, when a combined Honours School, embracing 
English, Historj", Philosophy and Economics was instituted. 
Its advantages, if successfully maintained, were and are 
obvious, for it would foster an education which should be 
at once broad and advanced, and would incidental!}' assist 
the abler students in preparation for public competitive 
exammations more adequately than the ordinary combina- 
tions of studies for a pass degree. Unfortunately it was 
found impossible to maintain this combined Honours School, 
chiefly on account of the obstacles to cflcctive intercollegiate 
co-operation in teaching. The lesson of its failure has beeu 
clearl}' revealed : that such a scheme will only be practicable 
when a centralised University department in each of the 
subjects has been properly organised and a liarmonious 
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models opemndi has Jfer the 

toSers and tha most .Jg^uts School of History 

can already testify to its ea estabhsliment of an 

Ti-nroach that is, hy tli® • P Ccnbralised University 

departments are sricccs. > elastic coinhination of lughei 
pixy and Political the other four sub 3 ects 

Sics in English and Honours School of the 

could constitnt^a more^ P^ ^,sy,ed. 

broad type origmallj University has clearly 

During the past two <icca ^if[use, but also 

recognised its obligation no teaching departments 

to Stond hnovledge and ,„,ount of valuable 

which have been ligi^ed and is proceedmg. The 

research has been f „„s„„rch in the departments of 
contributions of j^try. Economics and Mathematics 

Botany, Zoolop. ^SV^ccognised. The work of Drs. 
liavo already t»ecn > ^ Bhatnagar, H. B. Dumuchff, 

S. B. Kashyap, G. Matthap S-^- g Myles, and 

J U. Bay, Professors U A similar survey of the 

Dr. L. 0. Jam, Universit)- Oriental Publicpions,'>- 

list of the rf '’ x 3ern. i^ovcals the impetus ivlucli lip 
both classical Scholarship by the appomtment to 

been given to for ivhom the University 1ms 

Oriental critical enquiry. The contnbu- 

pro^'idcd opportrmitiw Lakshmaii Sariip. 
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T^Z U.W c.io»a«, '»«. PP. r-a. 



Plienomenai expansiou lias occurred iu tlie nuaiber of 
colleges afBUated to tlic University since 1919. In that year 
2T institutions were affiliated, whereas in 1933 the number 
amounts to 53, although the three Delhi Colleges were dis- 
affiliated from Panjab University when the new University 
of Delhi was foimded in 1922, and one other institution — 
Benarsi Das Peace Memorial College, Ambala — ^which was 
opened and affiliated in this period, was subsequently closed. 
A complete list of colleges now affiliated to the University 
will be found in Appendix W. Of these institutions 
Nos. m, Vm, and XX\U— LUI have been founded be- 
tween 1919 and 1933. 

It will be obsen’ed that of the last thirty affiliated 
colleges which have been founded, only three have been 
established in Lahore, and that of the fifty-three, only three 
exist for the higher education of women. Again, of the total 
nxunber of colleges, 23 are maintained and administered by 
Government, 16 by various private Indian societies and 
trusts, six by Indian States, five by Christian Missionary 
Societies, and three directly by the University. Moreover, 
of the three incorporated colleges of the University, only 
Law College is entirely maintained b}’ it ; Hailey College 
is maintained almost entirely by means of an annual grant 
from Government, and Oriental College is also largely main- 
tained by various annual contributions from Government. 

Several difficult problems have been created by the 
portentous increase in the number of affihated colleges, 
especially in the miifassal. There is a reasonable prospect 
that the Lahore Colleges will be gradually cemented with 
the teaching departments of the University to form a real 
corporation, which will be reinforced by common social and 
athletic activities. The Union and other University socie- 
ties, the formation of University teams for games, the 
assembly of students on the common University sports 
ground, and the minghng of indiridual members of diSerent 
colleges who share mutual interests, will tend constantly 
to increase this corporate spirit. Academic standards, too, 
will be promoted by easy access to the highest in each sphere. 
But the problem of the mufassal colleges will he at best 
unaffected by such improvement in Lahore. 
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“ We are convinced,” wrote the Haldane Commission 
on the University of London, “that it is not possible to 
organise a great university merely by giving a number of 
independent institutions with different aims and different 
standards a formal connexion with a central degree giving 
body, which has practically no control beyond the approval 
of syllabuses for degree courses, the recognition of individual 
teachers and the conduct of degree examinations.”®^ If 
this was the sober judgment of that eminent Commission 
upon the academic situation in the city of London, how 
much more ])erplexing is the problem of Panjab University 
in attempting to maintain proper conditions, standards and 
methods among a group of isolated colleges scattered be- 
tween Quetta and Eohtak, betAveen Srinagar and Multan ! 

In 1932 there were 6,275 students on the rolls of the 
eight Arts Colleges of Lahore, of whom only 1,897 belonged 
to Lahore. In addition to these there were also 1,799 students 
enrolled in the five professional colleges and Oriental College, 
Avhich provide the necessarj- ti’aining for their appro- 
priate degrees. That is, there were 8,074 Univ'crsity College 
students residing in Lahore, of Avhom only about one- 
third belonged to Lahore. The population of Lahore has 
increased by about 50 per cent, in a decade ; such is the 
lure of the metropolis. Obvnously, as the nucleus of Panjab 
University is improved, its centripetal force will increase, 
until it is threatened rvitli intellectual apoplexj', while the 
mufassal Avill grow proportionate]}' more antemic. The 
plain inference emerges, that there must be a dual University 
of the Panjab, of wliich the tAvo aspects must be related like 
the obverse and reA'crse of a coin. Special functions AA'ill 
need to be developed in respect of Lahore and of the mufassal, 
and great care and foresight will be necessary in order to 
maintain and develop education in the affiliated colleges of 
the mufassal, AA'hich camiot be regarded merely as tributaries 
to Lahore. 

Another difficulty arises from the growing popularity 
of the present type of University education— a popularity 
which bears no rational relation to its utilitarian value. In 
1919 there Avere 13,474 candidates for all examinations of 
the Unj''ersity.5 6 1932 there Avere 34,700.®® H hns 
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was tlien insuperable and is tiow possible only to a very 
limited extent. Tbc University tben became a dual institu- 
tion, mth an eastern and a western department. 

In tlie course of several decades the western side of the 
University developed rapidly, because, once tbc student had 
mastered the foreign language which was its medium, he had 
open to him the whole body of sj'stematic modem Imowlcdge. 
Its influence on his plastic mind reproduced in him many 
of the mental attitudes vhich have developed in Europe 
since the Renaissance. But verj' few Indians have acquired, 
at least in India, the more fundamental qualities of European 
culture, wliich arc generated there against a Greco-Roman- 
Christian background ; wherefore English education in 
India is and must ho essentially different from English 
education in Europe. This form of university education 
by the medium of Euglish has become dominant in the 
Ranjab, and the fact, though inevitable, is a cause of regret, 
for it separates its products from their vernacular-speaking 
compatriots. Higher education in India must be, and must 
long remain, bilingual. It is possible to imagine and grad- 
ually to achieve the highest form of education in the ver- 
nacular. It seems at least to the writer regrettable that the 
oriental and western portions of the University have been 
kept so separate and have not been allowed to suffuse each 
other ; for example, that on the western side English has 
been used so exclusively as the medium of instruction. A 
vernacular heavily impregnated with English would ulti- 
mately become a suflicient medium. 

“ All the vernaculars,” wrote lilr. A. Yusuf AH in a very 
striking passage which he contributed to the report of the 
recent University Enquiry Committee, “ have been deeply 
influenced by the study of English Hterature. Above all, 
English IS the ordinary medium of communication between 
provinces and with the outside world. Indeed, the use of 
English is perhaps the greatest bond which has Hnked to- 
gether Indians of all provinces and communities. Without 
this bond the federation of India will be an idle dream.” 

The greatest obstacle to the use of a heavilvr^^'^^ed 
vernacular as a medium of university instru/ 

Panjab is the selection of the vernacular, parei\ or 
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of the mufassal, which are apt in the present system to be 
almost completely overlooked. It should be by no means 
impossible to devise a system parallel to that which is neces- 
sary for the special conditions of the Lahore group, in order 
to supervise and assist the mufassal colleges in dealing with 
the problems which are peculiar to them. 

In short, the time has come, at the end of fifty years, 
for the University' to take stock of its rapid progress, to con- 
sohdate the advances nhich it has already made, to determine 
wisely the general Ime of its future advance, and to overhaul 
the machinery for its maintenance and progres.s during the 
nest stage. 

Despite the fortuitousness which has often appeared to 
characterise its progress during the past quarter of a century, 
its achievement has been quite remarkable, e.specially in 
view of its narrow financial resouices. One aspect of that 
progress, however, namely, the great increase m the total 
number of its students, has resulted in considerable embar- 
rassment, causing it to oscillate dangerously between fvro 
conflicting functions— mass education, with little regard to 
its standards and xiroducts, on the one hand, and real im- 
provement of the resources, methods and standards of sound 
ic,iming. on tlic other hand. The latter is its truest purjiose, 
and within two decades its autliorities have achieved remark- 
able success in the advancement of sound learning. If the 
University' receives the proper financial support which is 
essential, w'c can view with confidence the prospect of its 
future. 
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530 
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572 

66 
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1,208 
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1,314 

917 

93 
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1,531 

1,126 
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5,481 

1,027 

1,343 
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0,340 

1,820 

1,423 

114 
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0,729 

2,219 

1,393 

131 
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0,973 

2,318 

1,575 
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1918 

7,189 

2,139 

1,425 

125 

1919 

1,508 

1,800 

4,534 

141 

1920 

7,945 

2,084 

1,383 

164 

192U • • 

8,488 

2,300 

4,394 

170 

1922 

1923 

10,691 

9,209 

2,677 

3,149 

1,598 
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1924 

12,988 

3,538 
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12,192 

13,020 
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2,247 
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Al’PENDIX IV. 

£is( of Instilutirms afftlhU’} to Hit Vnivcn-ity (\f the Panjab lt)33, 

*1. Oriental College, Laliore. 

*11. Law College. Laliore. 

*111. Hailey College of Coininercc, Lahore, 

IV. King Edward Medical College, Laliore. 

V. Lnch' Hardiiigc Medical College, Xow Delhi. 

VI. Central Training College, l.nhorc. 

VII. Panjab Agricfiltiiral College, Lyallpiir. 

Vlll. Maclagan Engineering College, Moglialpura, Lahore. 

IX. Government College, Lahore. 

X. Forman Christian College, Lahore. 

XT. Dayanand Anglo- Vcdic College, Lahore. 

Xtl. lelamia College, Lahore. 

XUI. Khalsa College, Amritsar. 

XIV. Gordon Collogo, Rawalpindi. 

XV. Murray College, Sialkot City. 

XVI. Edwardes College, Peshawar. 

XVII. Sadiq-Egerton College, Bahawalpnr. 

XVm. Randhir College, Kapurthala. 

XIX. Moliindra College, Patiala. 

XX. Sri Pratap College, Srinagar, Kashmir. 

XXL Prince of IValcs Collogo, Jaramti. 

XXII. Dyal Singh College, Lahore. 

XXIU. Kinnaird College for VTonien, Lahore. 

XXrV. Islamia College, Peshawar. 

XXV. Sanatana Dharma College, Lahore. 

XXVI. Dayanand Anglo-Vedic College, Jullundur City. 
XXVH. DajTinand Anglo-Vedic College, Rawalpindi. 

XXVIII, Ludhiana Government College, Ludhiana. 

XIX. Emerson College, Multan. 

XXX. Lahore College for Women, Lahore. 

XXXI. Vedio Bhratri College. Dera Ismail Khan 
XXXIl. Ramsukh Das College, Ferozopoto City ' 

XXXIII, Guru Xanak Khalsa College, Gujranwg 
XXXXIL Hindu Sahha College, Amritsar. 

* Institutions maintained by the Daiversity 
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icx^v. 

xxxvi^ 

xxxNai- 

xxxviii. 

xxxix. 

XL. 


XLI. 

XLII. 

XLltl. 

XLTV. 

XLV. 

XLVI. 

X1.VII- 

XLVIll. 

XLIX 

L 


Government College, jj^ge, Gujrat. 

La^^ unico College, College, 0 Imng 

''°'“'"’"tt?nrrm<^d,ate College. Dlmram-la 

«. H-.™- 

f Govcnimeiit ime. Intermediate 

1. college. ShaHret^ te College 


Govcnimentlntei -'- "^^^^ Intermediate 

II,,Uop Cotton S« oo Shahrnr 

doMontmor«^^^^g^,,nlandIn 

Laivrcnoe 1 > , Amritsar. 

T'rintetmeaiato College Amritsar. 

Stratford I"Wtn Intermediate 

SandomanColieo . 
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S0CCESSIOX LISTS. 

18S2— 1933. 

PATRONS. 

ISS2 Tho Most Hon ble George rrcdericL Samuel RobinEon, 
Marquis of Ripon.K.G.. P C., G M.S.I., G.M.I.E., D.O.L 

ISSl. The P.ight Hon’ble Sir rredcriclc Temple Hamilton Temple, 
Earl of Oufferm and Ava, K.P., 6.M.S I , G.O.B., 
G.C.M G , G M I.E , D C.L , P.R.S., B.O.L. 

IbSS. Tbo Most Hon’ble Henry-Cliarles Keith Pettj Pitz-Maiince 
Marqms of Lausdounc, K.G , G.M S.I., G.C.M.G., 
G.Iir.LE., E.L. 

1894. The Right Hon’blo Yictoi -Alexander Bruce, Earl of Elgin 
and Kincardine, K G., P.C., LL.D.. G.Jl.S.1 , 6.M.I.E.. 
Lord Bruce of Kinloss and Lord Bmcc of Torry, in the 
Kingdom of Scotland, and Baron Elgin, of Elgin, in tho 
United Kingdom. 

1809. Tho Right Hon’ble George Nathaniel Baron Curzon, of 
Kcdlcston, GAI.S.I., G.M.l.E , in the County of Derbj', in 
the Peerage of Ireland. 

1905. The Right Hon'ble Sir Gilbert -John EUiott Jilurray- 
Kyuj-nmond, P.C., G.C3I.G., Earl of Minto, of Rox- 
burgh, Viscount Melgund of Mclgund m the County of 
Porfar, Baron Minto of Jlmto, Roxburgh, and a Baronet 
of Nova Scotia. 

1910. The Right Hon bic Charles Baron Hardmge of Penshurl, 
P.C., G.C.B., G.M.SI., G.C.M.G., G.M.I.E., G.O.V.O., 
I.S.O. 

PJIG. His Excellency the Right Hon’blo Frederick John Napier 
Thesiger Baron Chelmsford, G.C.M.G. 

1921. His ExceUcncy the Right Hon’blo Rufus Daniel Isaacs, 
Earl of Reading, P.C., G.CD., G.M.S I., G.M.I.E , K.G. 
B.O., G.C.V.O. 

1920. His Excellency the Right Hon’hle 

ley IVood, P.C., G.C S.L, G.C.I.E., 

Underdale in the County of Mork. 

1931. His Excellcacj- the Right Hon’ble 
P.C., G.C.S.I.. G.C.M.G., G.G.I.E. 
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1882. 

188". 

I8'.'a. 

1887. 

1902. 

lllO-l. 

1005. 

1907 

190' 


CHAIn'CELLOnS. j j. ^ LL.D.. 

SU-OharlosUmplverston. 

Si. .lames ^^roacl^^ooa I , CSl- 

Si. llotmis r.tr.patrmk. C.S., j__ j.c.S. 

Sir WiUiam Jlacl^'' .^iontgom«y ■3 j’a.,CS.I.. 

rrUeHonn>lof.vC^>ae^^^-j;,,.„I00eleomB^ 

ThcllonbleSirl K.C.S.l- 

K.C.S.I., jioatpomerj' 

The nou’blo It 3 C.S.I., 

I.C.S. .1 rhfttlcs 

The CSl.,I-OS. 

Tv 0 S 1 ., B.C.S. Va C.S.I.. 

',, , ThofflOsGo , if xijhotson, TJ-.*-’ 

The Hon’blo lit- t j^s Jelf 

K.C.S.I, K.C.I.S. C.6.I-, 

The Uoti bio - g I_ 

I.C.S. j MoC. K.C.I.B- C.S.I.. 

Tto «»■“: »i.o» ,.ps.j 

The Hon’We O’D'.y^’’* ' ’ 


1908. 

1908. 

1911. 

1911. 


1918. 

1919. 
1921. 

1928. 

1939 


Tho Hon’blc ^.p^^yer, K.C.S.l 

I.C.S. jliohaol 1 


TV 

O.I.®’ 


.h. 

.O.h. 


ti V 


1 S'r> Ipni. Iht Hon’Ue Sir Wiliiam Mackworth liounp, M.A . 
I.C S , C S I. 

Is')-) De;.. Sir Charles Arthur Roe, Kt.. 3I.A,, 0 S 

IhOs JIaj’, Thomas Gordon Walker, Esq.. CS 
I'tOO. Feb. The Hon’hle Sir Leu is Tapper, BA, K.C.l E , 
C.S.I, BCS. 

1‘101. Maj , Sir P. C Chatterji, R B., M.A . C.I.E. 

IhOt Deo . The Hon’blo Sir Lcui« Tnpper, B.A., K.C I.E., C S.I 
BCS. 

Ib0>. May, The Hon ble Mr. Thomas Gordon Walker, C S,I 
I90S Oct , The Hon'bic Sir Lewis Topper. B.A., K.C T.E , C S.I , 
BCS. 

I'lOS April, The Hon'bic Mr. Thomas Gordon Walker. G.S.I. 

IbOi May, Sir P C. Chatterji, R B., M A., C.I.E 
IBOl 'lay. The Hon ble Mr. Justice Frederick; Alcirander Robert 
son. Bar at-Laur, I.C S. 

1910. Feb., Rer Sir .lamci, Ewing. M A., D.D.. LL.D. 

1012. Sept , Rci . Sir Janies Ewing. MA. , D D , LL.D 

1911. Sept , Dr. Sir James Ewing, C.LE. 

1017 Feb . The Hon’bic Mr. H. J. Maimard, iLA., I.C S , C S.I 
1918. April, Lt -Col. J. Stephenson, D Sc . M.B , F.R C S , IMS. 
1918. Dec., The Hon'bic Sir John Mamard. ILA., K.C.LE , O.SL, 
LC S, 

1020. Mor., The Hon'ble Sir .John Mavnard, M.A , K.C I.E , 
CB.I , I.C.S. 

1922. Eor,. The Hon’ble Sir John M.aynard. M A . K.C.I.E., 

CSL, TC.S. 

1923. April. The Right Rev. H B. Diirrant, .ILA., D D. iCaiilab). 
1023 Get., The Hon'ble Dr. Sir John Mavnard, MA, Diitt.. 

K.C.LE., C.S.I., I.C.S. 

I92G July.TheHon'ble.SirGeoffrevFitzHervev deMontmorency, 
ILA., ICC I.E , K.C.V.O . C.B.E , I.C S. 

192S. Aug,, The Hon’ble Mr P. W. Kennaw ay, LC S. 

1928 Oct., A. C. Woolncr, Esq., C I.E , MA , FA.S.B. 

1931. March, M. L. Darling, Esq., B..A , I.C.S. 

1931. Oct , A. C. Woolner, Esq., C.LE , JLA, F A.S B. 

DEARS OF DRIVERSITY EsSTEDCXIOE, 

/ 1921. .Jan., A. C IVooIner, Esq., M A. 

1921. June, Manohar Lai, Esq,, MA., Bar at-Lan 
1921. Oct., A. C Woolner, Esq., C.LE , JLA 

1931. JIaroh, Rai Bahadur ProFes-or Shiv 
ILSc., I.E S 

I9JI. Oct., A. C. IVoolmr, Esq , C.I.K.. M 
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REGISTRAR.?. 


1882. Oct., 6. W. Lcitner, Esq., M.A., Ph. D..D.O.L. 

1883. Jlce.. E. W. Rnrltcr, E^q., Actinj, 

1884. lice.. G. W. Leitner. Esq., M.A., Rli.Il.. D.O.L. 
188-). Xoe., C. R. Slulpnagel, Esq., Rh.E., pro lem. 
188"i. Xov., Frederic do Hoehopied Larpont, Esq. 
1887. June, W. Rcll, Esq., 51. A., AfHnq. 

1887. At:g., G. Thibaut, Esq., Ph.D. 

1887. No%-., W. Bell, Esq., M.A.. OJfg. 

188.8. Oct., M. A. Stoin, Esq., Ph.R, 

1800. .Tnly, Babu 0. E. Jlittrn, Offg. 

1800. Oct., 31. A. Stein, Esq., Pli.D, 

1803. July, Babu C. N. Jlittra, Offg. 

1893. Oct., W. Bell, Esq., 51. A., OJjg. 

18!)i. .Tuny., M. A. Stoin, Esq., Ph.D. 

180.'). June, Babu C. N. 5Iittra, Offg. 

189.7. Aug., 51. A. Stein, Esq., Ph.D. 

1897. April, P. Q. Dnllingcr. Esq., B.A., Offg. 

1897. Aug., Babu C. K. Slittra, Offg. 

1897. Oot.. 51. A. Stein, Esq., Ph.D. 

1898. Jnny., P. 6. Dallingcr, Esq., B.A., Offg. 

1898. Fob., 5f. A, Stein, Esq., Ph.D. 

1898. .Tunc, Babu C. N. 5Iittra, R. B., Offg. 

1898. Aug., 51. A. Stoin, Esq., Ph.D, 

1899. Jany., Rov. H. 0. Volte, 51. A., Offg. 

1899. Fob., 51. A. Stein, Esq., Ph.D. 

1899. 5tay, Rev. H. G. Volte, 51.A., Offg. 

1899. Nov., A. W. Stratton, Esq., Ph.D. 

1902. Aug., Rev. H. 0. Volte, 5I.A., Offg. 

1902. Nov., W. T. AVright, Esq., ‘Iciing. 

1903. April, A. C. Woolner, Esq., 5r.A. 

1908. April, G. S. Brett, Esq., B A., Offg. 

1 90S. .Inly, P. N. Dutt, Esq., B.A., OJfg. 

1908. Oct., A. C. Woolner, Esq., 5I.A. 

1911. Doo., P. N. Dutt, Esq., B.A., R.S., Offg. 

1912. Septr., A. C. Woolner, Esq,, 5I.A. 

1913. Jany., P. N. Dutt, Esq., B.A., R.S., Offg. 

1913. Fob., A. 0. Woolner, Esq., M.A. 

1916. 5Iay, P. N. Dutt, Esq., B.A., B.B., OJfg. 

-Tilly, A, C. Woolner, Esq., 5IA. 

‘ ' , 1 V., P. N. Dutt, Esq., B.A., R.B.. Offg. 

\ ty\. 0. Woolner, Esq., 5r.A. 

^ AP. N. Dutt. Esq.. B.A., R.B. 

• nr Das, Esq., 5t.A.. LD.B. 
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JOIKT-REGISTRAH 

1'121. .lany to Dec. 1032. Ithwar Da“-, E?f(., M.A., LL.B 

COKTUOLLER 01' EXAMiXATIOXS. 

1033 .laiiT . b I’ Smglia. Esq.. JI A , LE B. 

I ELBOWS ELECTED BY THE SENATE TO THE LEGISLATIVE 
COUNCIL OF HIS HOVOUR THE LlEUt'ENANT-GO VEKNOR 
OF THE PANJAB AND iTS DEPENDENCIES. 

1909 Doo., Shadi Lai, E«q , M A , B C L. (Djow.), B.B., Bnt.-at- 
Law, Lahore, 15th Dee, UlOO 

1912. Dee , The Hon’ble Mr. Shadi Lai, ILA , B.C L. (Gio".), B.B., 
Bat at-Law , Lahore. Re eh cted IGth Doo , 1912. 

1913 Ang , The Hon’ble Mr Shadi Lai, M A , B C.L. (Oron.). 

R.B , B.ar at Law, Lnboro. Re-elected IGth Aug , 191.3, 

1914. April, .Sir P. C Cbatterji, R B , M A , D L., LL D , C.I.E., 
Kt , Lahore, bth April, 1914. 

191B. April, I'nzal-i Hnsain, Esq , M A , Bar.-nt-Larr, Lahore, 
Dt May, 1910. 

REPRESENTATIVES OF THE PAN.IAB UNllTIRStTY CON- 
STITUENCY ON'TftDPP.OVlNCIAL LEGISLATIVE COUNCIL. 

1921. Jany., Manohar Lai, Esq., M.A., Bar at Lim, Lahore. 
1924. Jany., Ruchi Ram Sahiii, Esq., M A. 

1927. .lany , The Han’blo Mr Manabar Lai, M.A., Bar-al-Laar, 
Minister for Education, Panjab, Lahore. 

1930. .Sept , Manohar Eal, Esq,, M.A., Bar-at-Law, Lahore. 



APPENDIX VI. 


Nit ofpermns upon wJiom Degrees have been conferred uvder Section 
' W, Act XIX, 1882, and under Section 17, Act VllT of 1004. 

Doctoks or OnirsTAi. J,i:akmxg. 

Gotfclieli WiHinm Lcif-nor, E8q.,Ll..T),,lM.A., Ph.D., Xov. IStli, 1882. 

Tho Most Hon’blo George Frederick Sftmnel llobinson. Marquis 
of Ripon, K.G., P.O., G.M.S.T., G.M.I.E., Nov. 1.7th, 1SS4. 

TliO Right Hon’blc Sir Picdciiok Temple Homilton Temple, Earl 
of Dufferin wid Av«, K.P.. G.C.B.. G.M.S.I.. G.C.M.G., G.M.I.E., D.C.L., 
F.R.S , Kov. 4th, 1886. 

Sir Charles Umphor.ston Aitehison, K.C.S.I., C.I.E., LL.D., March 
noth, 1SS7. 

Tho Right Reverend Thomas A'alpy French. D.D., Rishop ofLahoie, 
Deo. I2th, 1887. 

Colonel IViIIiam Rico Jfoiland Hoiroyd, B S.C., A’ov. 29th, 1890. 

3’ho Hon’blo Sir James Broadwood Lyall, K.C.S.I., Nov, 7tb, 1891 . 

Maulvi Hall!'. Nazir Ahmad, K.B., S.U., LL.D., Doe. 2nd, 1910. 

Tho Hon’blc Sir Louis William Dane. G.O.I.E., C.S.I.. T.C.S., Do< . 
7th, 1912. 

The Most Reverend George Alficd Lefroy, M..A., D.D., Bishop ol 
Calcutta and Metropolitan of India, Dec. 2.8rd, 1019. 

Monsieur Alfred Fouoher, Professor of Indian Languages and Litora- 
tmo in tho University of Pans. Dec. 20th, 1919. 

Sir Marc Aurel Stoin, K.C.I.E., Ph.D., of the Archeological De- 
partment, Dec. 20th, 1919. 

Sir Ramkrishna Gopal Bhandarkar, M.A., K.C.I.E., LL.D., Ph.D., 
Deo. 19th, 1924. 

Tho Hon’bio Captain Siidar Sir Sikandor Hyat Khan, K.B.E., Khan 
l^^dur, Revonno Member to Govcnimcnt, Punjab, Deo. 4th, 1933. 

^^ar Bahadur Sir Sundnr Singh Majithia, Kt., C.I.E., Deo. 4th, 

DOCTOIIS or LlTUnATUSE. 

Arthur William Patnek Albert, Duke of Coimaught and 
’ K.T., K.P., G.C.S.!., G.C.M.G., C.B., Nov. 4th, 1886. 

v^.kon’ble Henry-Charles-KeitU Petty Pit^-Manrioe, Mar- 
G.M.S.L, G.C.M.G.. G.MI.E, Nov. 20th.,18S9. 



Tho Right IIon’Mc Victor-jUcxandcr Bruce, Earl of Elgin lind 
Kmcordmc, B.C., EE.D., Lord Brace of Kinloss and Lord Bruco of 
Torry, m the Kingdom of Scotland, and Bnron Elgin of Elgin, in the 
United Kingdom, Doe. 1st, 18!ll. 

John Campbell Oman, Es({., Jany. 4th, 188". 

John Sime, Esq., C I E., LL D„ Jany. 2nd, 1901. 

The Hon’ble Sir William Maclcnorth Young, M.,4., K.O.S.L, C.S., 
Dee 2lBt, 1901. 

The Hon'hle .Sir Charles Afontgomcry Rivar, K.C..$,1., I.C.S., Deo. 
2l8t, 1908. 

Hu! Excellency the Right Hon’hle Sir Gilbert John ElUot-JIurray- 
Kynynmond, I’.C , G.C II.G , Earl of Minto, of Roxburgh, Viscount 
Melgund in tho County of Forfar, Baron Minto of Slinfo, Ro.xhiirgh, 
and a Baronet of Kora Scotia, April 3rd, 1009. 

His Excellency the Right Hon’ble Charles, Baron Hnrdinge of 
Pcnsliurst, P.C., G.C B , G.At.S 1 , 6.C.M.G , G.M I.E., G.C.V.O., I.S.O., 
April 1st, 1911. 

Bevd. James Carnthers Rhea Ewing, M.A., D.l)., LL.D., C.I.E., 
Dee. 23rd, 1916. 

His B.xeellcnoy Sir Edward Douglas Maclagan, M.A., K.0.S I., 
K.C I.E., I.C S., Dee. 2lRt, 1923 

The Hon’hle Sir John Maynard, M.A., K.C.I.E., C.S.I., J.C.S., Dec. 
18th, 1923. 

HisExocllency Sir William Malcolm Hailey, B.A., G.C.I.E., K.C.S.I., 
I.C.S , Dec. 21st, 1928. 

A. C Woolner, Esq., C.I.E., M.A., F.A.S.B., A’ice- Chancellor, Uni- 
versity of tho Panjah, Doc. 4th, 1933. 

Dr, Sir Muhammad Iqbal, Kt., M.A., Ph.D., Barrislcr-at-Law, 
Doe. 4th, 1933. 

Dootoes of Science. 

Sir Jagadish Chandra Bose, M.A , Kt., C S.I., C.I.E., D.Sc., LL.D , 
P.R.S. 

Shiv Ram Kashyap, Esq., B.A., M.Sc., R.B., I.E.S,, Umvejr* 
Professor of Botany, Dec. 22nd, 1933. 

Docions or Law . 

The Hon'hle Sir AVilUara Henry Battigan, Kt„ LL D 
Law, Jnny. Cth, 1896. 

The Hon’ble .SirDennis Fitzpatriolc, B.A.,Barriate 
CS., Jany. 4th, 1897, 

Sir Charles Arthur P.oo, Kt., MJt.. Jany. 3rd, 
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,r< Dec. 21bt, 190’’- 

V B.A., K.C.I.T5- I-C--. ^^nd, 1909. 

Sit OUavlcs B.l... C.I.B., l«-> Sariistcr- 

■rhcTIon’Wo^''^" KftPicr Thesis®- 

...Lsiv. I.O.S.. 

Baroli Chelmsford, . ^„b„css Maharaja s-ir 

Bicutcnant-GcuoraUIrBas^^_^^^ t.ClB- 

llahiudar, Bahadur, Srpar ^ ^ ^ g j _ 

and Michael Brands 0’ll"i«’ 

Hon 1 10 isir at A » 

I.O.S.. BSS. „„h.„os he ’'“‘rS' 

Bl, fovol 03.®-.“-®-’ B, W”” 

KU 3h^ B--’, ut "S: 

(OsonO, Chief JusUoo of Ih - I^lahmdar 

Cotnei His S.gi>n^^“ fiLS"o!. A^.C’. °f 

Bahadur. Sipar-i-Baltana , • • jj^npindar Siugh, 

Kashmir. -Highness Mahanoa „ j^j).C., of 

I,W....,t.Ge.«.' , 3„ G.O.V.O., G.B.B - 

Mahindar Bahadur, • ■ TThan Ahhasi 

re Tvah Srr Sadiej Muhammad H 
Major His Highness >.ai Pnhaivalpur. 

Bahadur, G.C.I.H,H.C.S.I..I--C-'- 
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